he Basttic, A Reuic- 
0, 1889. tous AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
= = ng its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
es: on published in behalf of the Congregational includes postage); if not paid within three 
V.M"Donald and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, | months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 


— CASHIER. ' 


it 


Jobn Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchingon. 


was published in the interest of the Genera] | 

iation of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 

plished by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING CoMPANY or 
Tax Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1€88 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 


First Pure, then Peaceable: _witheut Partiality and witheut Hypocrisy. 


of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Paciric, No.7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Pactric at once. 
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THE TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


MAN LOVED DARKNESS BETTER THAN LIGHT, 


Great sun! of warmth, light, life, the fount- 
ain-spring! 


utions. Re. In all our universe there cannot be 
one of Dit. A point unvivified, uncheered by thee; 
c8; all first. And yet so small, dead, cold and soulless 
For ONE thing 
. 4s yonder moon can for a little space 
7, songs: Blot out thy power, and send among the 
60 worlds 
p 


A circling, ceaseless, rushing line of black, 


Ssical pieces: 
Sweeping through air its shadow cold and 


easy Pes: 
‘Soprano; drear. 
@iCe. 47 gps. So, Father, beaming source of love and joy, 
Thou pour’st thy bounty free on every soul; 


Yet envy, pride, doubt, fear—all forms of 


sin— 
Cold satellites that skulk ebout this world, 
Obscure thy beauty-giving, blessed light, 
ick }tatas for And let dark shadows fall on soul and soul. 
rst; | Musica] 


Soc. For years before the coming of eclipse 
and Glees; Men pore o’er books and maps, and calculate, 


newest duets. 
popu. 
lar books: 

Oratorio 
ch; | and Can. 


i To Sing To find the track the blackest shadow'll take; 
And, straightway it is found, a huddling 
aid, for $1.00. crowd, 
Led by the wordly-wisest, seek the place, 
Boston. And, gaping, watch with eager eyes the 


DITSON & Co. 


black, 
iut St. Phila. 


As if one moment of the deepest dark 
Were worth long years of living in the light. 
And so it is with erring souls of wen; 


; Born for the light, needing the love of God, 
>. Led by the ‘‘wisest,” seek the doubts and 

fears, 

00 to $30 00 


The sins, and get behind them in the dark; 


= ee ~ ‘And, shivering, wail to others their com- 
00 ** 75 00 plaint 
Because they’re cold and cannot see the light. 
. Men tell us, who have studied much thesun, 
15 to $10 00 And watched him through the moments of 
"5 ** 90 00 eclipse, 
75 ** 10 00 That strange and wondrous scenes their 
50 each. visions greet; 
| That, when his face is wholly hid from view, 
Deodorized And darkest night is reigning all around, 
each allowed Strange flames of matchless beauty spring on 
high, 
emma And round his dise a crown of lovely hue; 
His grandeur, hidden, greater than when 
O., bright. | 
And so with God. His erring creatures we, 
ldwin Hotel. Seeking the darkness, who were born for 
light, 
And wailing in the darkness we have sought; 
EVER Then ke new charms of grace and love puts 
; cheap as this * on, 
Ver Forgiving mercy and eternal hopes, 
for And to his wandering children 
home. JosEPH HuTCHINSON. 
San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1889. 


repaid by mail ; 
sed; besides re 
g Fuchsia ora 
remium. Fera 
of hundreds 
YTS address 

Columbus, 


her, 


UNMOVABLE. 


~ BY REV, F. D. KELSEY, 


Men need not only the grace of perse- 
verance and industry, but of solid im- 
movability by power outside their own 
will and choice. 

The. Duke of Argyll calls attention to 
the need by birds of swift flight of cer- 
tain momentum, to be obtained only by 
the power of gravitation. This is ob- 
tained by making the bird heavy, so that 
2 when once it has gotten under way no 
1) c A it sudden change of wind can swerve it 
Us from its course. Such a bird is made 

with strongest kind of muscular develop- 
_ ments, but when once it does get under 
way it flies straight as an arrow to its 

1885. destination, and nothing can turn it out 
of its course ; so far as attaining its pur- 
Beir: pose is concerned, such a bird might be 
' | called immovable ; having started for an 

aim, it reaches its end? by a straight for- 
ward course, and illustrates Paul’s in- 


the Gospel oi 
uel, I Kings, junction: ‘Be ye steadfast, immovable. 
photographs, Solidity of character is much needed 


finely colored 


ost complete and demanded of Christians in every 


age. Our purpose must be fixed, our 
faces set like a flint, and we must have 
such a determination that, though the 
whole world should oppose us, we will 
never be moved ; founded upon the eter- 
nal Rock Christ Jesus, the winds may 
blow and the floods come and the rains 
at upon our house, but it shall fall not, 
tr it is founded upon the Rock. 

There is great loss to the Christian 
Wold through the changeableness and 
lickleness of Christians ; to-day are they 
l: Waim-hearted, earnest, zealous, but to- 


POSTPAID ON 


Morrow these same zealous ones are cold 
‘for $1 90 HM 4nd inaciive and indifferent. No man 
pons 7 fan calculate the importance of that 
: for $1 man’s life who ever stands at his post, 
ans for gt who can ever be counted on, depended 
pt! $1 Upon, and people know just where and 
..for $1 OW to find him. 
for st 0 ere are some elements in the char- 
i ont fiad acter of Balaam much to be admired. 
lies publi When the ambassadors of Balak at first 


‘ppeared, Balaam told them, placidly and 
hobly, “Get you into your land, for the 

ord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you.” Alas, Balaam, why didst thou al- 
OW Balak’s gold to gnaw at thy heart 
ind conscience ! Why didst thou not re- 
Dain “steadfast and immovable?” But 
"ten Balak sent his chief ministers and 
“abinet cfficers to Balaam, saying, “I will 
omote thee unto every great hon- 


; 
ca, CAL. 


oKS 
te 1b ay , and will do whatsoever thou sayest 
Ds, TBZACH- into me,” Balaam was moved with a deep 


Onging to do as the Lord had once 
‘ld him not to do, Yet his words were 
te noble: “If Balak would give me 
'S house full of silver and gold, I can- 
hot go beyond the word of the Lord my 
‘0d to do less or more. O Baalam, why 
dst thou tamper with the tempter? 
- not the Lord already told thee thou 
Ust not go with these men? Unstable 
“Water thyself, thou art now trying to 
Lord to enter into some. un- 
game to get for thee Balak’s 
™ Thou thinkest to change the 
‘thal! The history of Balaam is sad 


o, Cal 


isco, Cal- 


in the extreme ; God allowed Balaam to 
burn his fingers, if not his soul, by this 
fire he so foolishly played with. Balaam 
said ‘‘no” so tamely that the messengers 
knew he wanted to go with them; and at 
last they prevailed, and Balaam the 
prophet died most ignominiously fighting 
against God’s people, and no man knows 
whether he is or is not among God’s 
redeemed souls. Balaam was neither 
steadfast nor immovable in his character, 
but weak and changeable and fickle, like 
sO many others of the human family, 
who profess to lead Christian lives, but 
are so changeable and fickle that there 
is no telling one moment what to expect 
the next moment. 

One of the noblest ot Old Testament 
characters is Joseph, whose whole life was 
an example of steadfastness and immov- 
ableness. He was inflexible in his spirit. 
He had made up his mind and was thor- 
oughly determined that he would be a 
man of God, and would not do evil ; all 
through his long life this characteristic 
clung to him, and he could go to prison, 
but he would not yield to the temptation 
to sin, even though his own master’s wife 
was his temptress. 

We have also the beautiful character 
of Ruth, whocould not be turned aside 
from her determination to be one of 
God’s people: ‘And Ruth said, Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee, for whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I[ 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” Here, even 
exile from home, country and people 


; could not move her in that holy resolve 


to be the Lord’s and to join her destiny 
to the destiny of the Lord’s people. 

The Book of Job contains in a gra nd 
poem a picture of a man who cannot be 
moved. The Lord is represented as 
Saying to Satan: ‘Hast thou consider- 
ed my servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil?” But Satan sneered that 
Job didn’t serve the Lord for naught, 
and hinted that if Job’s prosperity was 
cut off Job would show another side. 
The Lord delivered Job into Satan’s 
hands to be tried, and though children, 
houses, lands were cut off, and he was 
reduced to utmost poverty, and then 
health failed him and Satan brought up- 
on him a loathsome and most painful 
disease, yet did Job remain immov- 
able and inflexible,the same man of God 
in adversity that he was in prosperity. 

Such also was Daniel, who went and 
prayed with his window open, and pray- 
ed ‘as aforetime,” though to do so meant 
a den of lions, and he could not have 
known that God would shut the lion’s 
mouths so that they could not injure him. 

Such kind of immovable men is the 
need of the Church of to-day. 
such a man? _ Art thou such a man that 
Satan can not tempt thee to do wrong? 
Having become a Christian, art thou 
such an one that thou art steadfast and 
immovable? None others are of any 
account. Alas that so many are fickle 
and changeable and not to be depended 
upon Which kind art thou ! : 

Helena, Montana. 


Strange growths come up from bad 
cultivation. In the State of New York, 
where the standing order was most 
successful in getting our churches under 
the care and watch of Presbytery, there 
sprang up Mormonism among the peo- 
ple from New England. Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young were natives of 
Vermont. The Mormons concentrated at 
Kirtland, Ohio, on the Western Reserve, 
where the work of transferring had been 
eminently successful. The Mormons 
are still numerous in that part of Ohio. 
On the same ground, in the State of New 
York, the Fox sisters had the first spirit- 
ual manifestations. The thirty years’ 
war in the Presbyterian church between 
Old School and New School followed 
the union. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that like disastrous results will not follow 
the attempt to convey our churches in 


Japan over to the Presbyterian Church. 
S. 


‘The Presbyterian says: “The Rev. 
T. P. Stevenson who, with others, was 
recently beard before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, when a 
delegation from the American Sabbath 
Union were pleading for a National Sun- 
day Rest bill, directed attention to an- 
other fact, which occasioned surprise in 
the Committee, to wit: ‘There is one 
eminent personage in the nation, the 
President of the United States, whose 
right to exemption from public service 
on the Lord’s day is guarded by a fund- 
amental law of the land.’ Being chal- 
lenged for proof he cited: ‘The President 
shall have ten days, Sundays excepted, 
for the consideration of bills.’ ” 


The French colony at Moscow lately 
opened a subscription for a mQgnument 
to be erected there to the French soldiers 
who died in 1812. Russians as well as 
Frenchmen have subscribed, and a 
French architect, M. Didier; has made a 


design for the commemorative structure, | 


Art thou 


S$ FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Epirors Paciric: Ordinarily, | we 
should expect that a church would be 
pastorless if no salary were given, and 


no money obtained from the Home 
Missionary Society. But we can pa 
you how to secure a pastor when the 


the minister be well taken care of. Rev. 
H. C. Abernethy of Poway, a man fully 
consecrated to his work, saw urgent need 
that the Poway people should have a 
resident pastor. He went to live among 
them, ignoring the question of compen- 
sation. Naturally, he won their hearts. 
One of his members met the pastor’s 
large-heartedness by making over to him 
his right to 160 acres of Government 
land. Now on both sides we hear them 
saying, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts.” At the last communion the 
pastor received the two most prominent 
citizens into membership. 

The Week of Prayer in San Diego 
gave evidence to the union among evan- 
gelical churches, though the First Meth- 
Odist church, owing to a revival interest 
among their own people, saw fit to con- 
tinue to carry on meetings each night in 
their own church for the conversion of 
sinners. The pastors of the churches 
gathered together spoke very forcibly on 
the Sabbath and temperance reform, and 
other vital subjects. The general religious 
tide is evidently rising in San Diego, though 
we do not yet see the manifest tokens of 
the powerful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Up near the first range of mountains 
back of San Diego is a nice community 
of farmers. Though they had no min- 
ister to lead the way, they organized a 
Sabbath-school of thirty-five. As no 
man was so bold as to be willing to take 
charge of the Sabbath-school or to lead 
in prayer, a woman consented to be 
superintendent. Upon that mesa they have 
people of different faiths, but, after talking 
it over among themselves, they have con- 
cluded (wisely, of course, we think) to 
Organize a church on a Congregational 
basis. Why not? 

I spoke of the union church at Bal- 
lena not long ago. When their neat and 
beautiful church edifice was well-nigh 
complete it rained. But more than that 
—it rained powerfully. Furthermore, as 
in the time we read of, “the wind@ws of 
heaven were opened.” Alas! the founda- 
tions of the building, being of a tempo- 
rary nature, gave way, and the front of 
the edifice was prostrated even with the 
ground, It was, indeed, a severe trial 
for the people with scant means, who 
had struggled so hard to build. But in 
their troubles kind friends have remem- 
bered them. The Congregational Sab- 
bath-school of National City have do- 
nated new singing-books to the Sabbath- 


people are cramped for means, er 
ul 


given them an outfit of Consolidated 
Gospel Hymn Books. How good it is 
to *‘bear one another’s burdens” and “‘t 
be fellow-laborers with God”! : 
The statement has hastily been made, 
and carelessly repeated often, that Pro- 
hibitionists will not do anything for tem- 
perance except in their own pet line of 
action. The accusation does not come 
anywhere near the truth. The ‘editor of 
our San Diego prohibition paper, J. W. 
Collins, after the late campaign was over, 
purchased in Boston a fifty-dollar steri- 
opticon, and has been lecturing in differ- 
ent places in the county. He has avery 
forcible manner of speaking, helped 
greatly by his Irish wit, and courage 
enough totell any saloon-keeper in pub- 
lic or private the kind of work he is do- 
ing. He has already done excellent 
work in El Cajon, Oceanside, Escondi- 
do, and other places. When it can be 
done, he gathers the young people into 
Good Templar Lodges, to make his work 
more effective and permanent. Whether 
the wind blows high or low, some are 
bound to work for ‘‘God and home and 
native land.” We are determined here 
in Southern California, where our lot is 


house,” and to oppose saloons and Sab- 
bath desecration, in spite of the devil 
and all the leagues of wicked men that 
have been, or may, be formed before the 
great day of judgment, May God ‘help 
all of Gideon’s band to show their col- 
ors and to stand side by side till victory 
perches on Immanuel’s.banners. 

San Diego, Jan. 26, 1889. W. A.J. | 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. — 


HARTFORD, January 25th. 

The vacancies made in the faculty of 
the instruction of the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary last year, by the death of 
Rev. Dr. Karr, and the resignations of 
Rev. Professor Riddle to go to Alle- 
gheny Seminary, and Professor Pratt to 
become pastor of the Broadway church 
in Norwich, have now been filled ; and 
two of the new: professors have given 
scholarly inauguration addresses, publish- 
ed in pamphlet form at the expense of 
the Seminary. Rev: Dr. Graham Taylor 
was sO inaugurated October 1oth, 1888, 
taking Professor: Pratt’s place, his theme 


‘being “ The Practical Training Needed | 


school, and friends in San Diego have | 


cast, “to build over against our own 


‘for the Ministry of To-day.” It was an 
able and interesting address. Rev. A. C. 
Zenos was, on January 16th, similarly in- 
stalled in his chair in the Seminary, tak- 
ing for a subject ‘‘ The Relation of New 
Testament Study to Our Times.” The 
exercises were well attended, nearly all 
of the clergymen of the city being pres- 
ent, while members of the trustees and 
faculty and the alumni of the Seminary 
‘were at Hosmer Hall in large numbers. 
The Seminary is well organized for effi- 
cient work. What it needs besides 
money is more students, and it bids fair 
to obtain both its wants. A will has 
just been probated wherein the Hartford 
Theological Seminary is named the resid- 
‘uary legatee, and will receive about one 
hundred thousand dollars. The testator 
is John S. Wells, whom I well knew, 
and the inventory reveals nearly a half 
million dollars, and the friends of the 
Seminary are certain of its good for- 
tune from this source. As to students, 
the number in attendance is now forty- 
seven. A meeting of the committee on 
the increase of the ministry was lately 
held, and all encouragement is to be 
given the local associations of alumni 
to aid in securing a larger student mem- 
bership.’ These organizations of alumni 
promise to be efficient helpers for the 
seminary, and it would be well to have 
them extended wherever the graduates 
are numerous enough to make an organ- 
ization in any way efficient. Hartford 
Seminary is thus moving up into the 
front ranks of usefulness as a school of 
the prophets, as a theological institu- 
tion of influence in the country, and as 
an important factor in the Christian 
Church of America and the world. 


A great celebration was held in Hartford 
yesterday, the 24th inst., the time beiug 


the first written constitution by-a free and 
independent people, from which have fol- 
lowed large consequences. The State of 
Connecticut has grown upon this noted 
document, and the model has served 
other States, and the government of the 
United States. The three towns, Hart- 
ford, Windsor and Wethersfield, in 1639, 
appointed deputies and magistrates whose 
business in hand on that day, January 
24th, was the drafting of this memorable 
document.. The anniversary was cele- 
brated in fine style. It was highly fit- 
ting that the old Center Congregational 
church should be the place of Assembly. 
Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull is Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, under whose auspices the services 
of the day were held. Distinguished 
guests are present, including - President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale University, of 
New Haven, and President George Will- 
iamson Smith of Trinity College. The 
towns sent delegates from lineal descend- 
ants of the men who took part in the 
early settlement. The State Legislature 
were present in a body by invitation, 
and Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley read 
the document which is of so much histor- 
ical interest. The principal address was 
by Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, 
and his treatment was quite satisfactory. 
It was a masterly and elaborate oration. 
At Yale Divinity School lectures have 
been given during the past two weeks 
by Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the Lyman Beecher course, 
They have commanded the largest attend- 
ance that Marquand chapel would allow, 
and were upon subjects appropriate to 
the place and time. It is to be regretted 
that these lectures are not to be given to 
the public at once, but we suppose that 
when Dr. Broadus gets ready he will 
publish them in a book for a wider read- 
ing constituency than the narrow limiis 
where they were first enjoyed. His sub- 
jects were ‘‘ Freedom in Preaching,” 
‘‘The Minister’s Reading,” etc. A sup- 
per was tendered him at Radcliffe’s res- 
taurant on Thursday evening. He is 
going to preach in the First Baptist 
church in Hartford next Sunday. 
There are over thirty Congregational 
church pulpits vacant in Connecticutat this 
date. Interest in a new Congregational 
church on Asylum Hill in. Hartford grows, 
as also for new churches of our order 
in New Britain and in other cities. I 
notice that the brethren in Brooklyn are 
taking hold of church extension with en- 
thusiasm. G. G. M. 


The Fortress is a small, neat publica- 
tion of eight pages, issued by the 
yoke-fellows of the Y. M. C. A. of Fres- 
no, of which Association H. A. Detering, 
‘lately of Oakland, is the General Secre- 
tary. We are glad to note the signs of 
prosperity in Fresno, particularly in the 
way of building a new hall for the young 
men. ,The growth of the city has been 
wonderful the last two or three years, 
and we hope that no interest of religion, 
benevolence or education will be permit- 
ted to languish in the midst of so much 


prosperity. 
The young German Emperor’s pur- 
chase of a $30,000 Pullman car for his 


private use, shows that he appreciates a 
good thing even if it does come from 


America, 


the 250th anniversary of the adoption of 


The Weman’s Beard 
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FROM ACROSS THE SEAS. 


A CHAPTER FROM A TURKISH MISSION- 
| | ARY’S LIFE, 


We are very much favored in having 
access to a package of private letters 
written by Miss Henrietta West of Tur- 
key. Her sister, Mrs. R. C. Pike, we 
have often with us. These letters de- 
scribe very vividly the work and experi- 
ence of a missionary on Turkish soil, 
and we herewith publish a pen-picture 
therefrom, wishing it were in our power 
to give the letters entire to our readers. 

First, by way of biography, Miss West 
is a native of Bradford, Mass., a graduate 
of the Normal School at Salem. She 
went to Aintab four or five years ago, 
under the auspices of the W. B. M., and 
under the loving, special care of the 
Essex South County Branch, many of 
whose members knew her personally, or 
met her before she sailed. Her work, at 
first, was in teaching at Aintab Seminary, 
which sends out yearly an average of ten 
girl graduates. Pleasant and delightful 
as was the work among the girls, Miss 
West’s heart went out to the native 
women. She says at the close of a hard: 
day’s teaching, nothing rested her so 
much as a call upon some one of the 
mothers, with whom she could have a 
few words of Christian encouragement 
or prayer. So, when at the beginning of 
last year it seemed best for some one to 
take up the work of touring—visiting 
ether villages, and soa large circle of 
homes—Miss West gladly entered upon 
the work, when appointed by the mission. 


Many of these letters of hers give ac- 
counts of a year of travel, in which she 


miles. Aintab Seminary was her home 
all this while—her starting-point. Some- 
times she was gone a month, sometimes 
six weeks, and even longer. Sometimes 
she was accompanied over the lonely 
Turkish mountains by a missionary, 
sometimes bya native Bible agent, or 
college student—very rarely by any lady. 
No railroads, no carriages, no comforts 
of any kind. ‘‘A little caravan on horse- 
back follows a narrow bridle path over 
the treeless hills and vast level plains— 
the general rate of the muleteer being 
three miles an hour.” Reaching a na- 
tive village, she is fortunate if she finds 
a native preacher whose house she can 
make her temporary home. Sometimes, 
very rarely, she can have a room to her- 
self; oftener, her curtain (carried, with 
other personal effects, in a bundle, hung 
from the horn of her saddle) gives her a 
private corner of the large, family room. 
The bedding is hard, the flees thick, the 
one covering, with sheet sewed on, heavy 
and unendurable. Possibly she has rid- 
den all the day before in a pouring rain, 
and has had to urge. on ‘her horse to 
overtake others who have started earlier. 
She rises in the morning, to partake of a 
native breakfast—rice cooked in oil, 
chopped meatballs, tea and native bread. 
From the people in the village she meets 
with a variety of receptions; is sometimes 
looked upon coldly, called ‘*Prot’’; others, 
many others, give her most welcome. 
She meets everywhere graduates of her 
own Aintab Seminary. They are the 
teachers of the little native schools, the 
most intelligent of the younger women 
—often the principal women of the place. 
Miss West’s work called her to go from 
house to house, to visit the schools, to 
hold neighborhood prayer-meetings, to 
advise with the native pastors, to be in 
every way the helpful, loving missionary, 
ministering always unto others. One day 
she spent in going with a large number 
of natives on their annual visit to the 
seashore. She rode her faithful Posheuk 
down the steep, rocky cliffs for two hours 
and a half; the children took turns riding 
behind her, with their arms clinging 
tightly around her waist. The one for- 
‘eigner, the devoted natives, feeling that 
their yearly picnic was made so complete 
a joy by her presence! What a picture 
of itself! The responsibility thus laid 
upon her was keenly felt by so earnest 
and conscientious a worker as Miss 
West. She did not spare herself; food 
and sleep were not of the slightest conse- 
quence, if she could do any work for the 
Master. “This is the region that Paul 
traversed with the same blessed Gospel. 
Oh, that I may be filled with the Holy 
Ghost! then can I, too, do great things 
for this people.” _ 

The poverty of the Turkish people 


- 


_[ made constant demands upon the lonely } tice began life as a printer, 


worker’s sympathies. In _ the little 
schools each child was expected to bring 
a pan of coals to warm himself by. 
“They know no more about stoves than 
our country children at home know 
about steamboats.” ‘‘The women and 
children go very poorly clothed, and 
often barefooted.” 

But the exposures, the burdens of re- 
sponsibility were most unexpectedly laid 
down; a fall from her horse made Miss 
West an invalid for weeks. She was 
kindly cared for in Aintab, but it was a 
great trial to her to stop work. The en- 
forced rest was a mysterious dispensation 
of Providence—to her many friends— 
but it may have been the means of spar- 
ing her life to them for years longer. 
How any woman could long endure the 
hardships of touring in Turkeycannot 
easily be understood. 

At last, after reluctant permission 
from her physician, she resumed work, 
September 26th, under strict regulations, 
She was to observe every known rule of 
health--to be sure to have three good 
meals a day, and to retire at night not 
later than ten o’clock. But these rules. 
could not be carried out in the saddle— 
she was to have no more touring. 

She is now at work in Oorfa with Mar- 
iam, a lovely companion, a native of 
Tarsus, and a graduate of Aintab Sem- 
inary. Miss West has opened a high 
school, which has thirty scholars, and 
also superintends two village schools. 
These latter are taught by two Seminary 
girls, who are being trained in kindergar- 
ten methods by Miss West. No mission- 
ary has been permanently located in 
Oorfa for twelve or fifteen years, so 
she has many native callers. Her house- 
hold consists of Mariam and two board- 
ers, daughters of one of the native 


pastors, who have come to attend the. 


school. The house is nice and new. A 
strong day laborer sleeps at the foot of 
the stairs fora watchman. “Such kind 
friends as we find among the people— 
they want to do everything for us!” Still, 
in going upon the street, for her calls 
upon the women, which is a regular part 
of her work, she must wear the native 
“sheet,” or she would have no peace from 
the children. The petty annoyances of 
a missionary’s life must be legion ! 

Her native cook has now learned to 
wash the dishes clean, but must be taught 


accomplished a distance of over 1,250 | bread-making and-all American cooking. 


Here we must leave this brave worker, 
alone in Oorfa. However, her letters 
reveal constantly, as they did while nar- 
rating her touring experience, great love 
of her work and happiness in it. They 
reveal, too, incidentally, a rare spirit of 
consecration; the people of her choice 
are, indeed, to be congratulated! She 
is hoping for a much-needed associate 
from America. If this hasty sketch shall 
lead to some prayers for the strengthen- 
ing of these hands upheld for Christ in. 
Oorfa, it will not have been written in 
vain ! | 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


February 2nd is the eighth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first So- 
ciety. The one Society has grown to be 
nearly, if not quite, seven thousand, and- 
the sixty members have become four 
hundred thousand. | 

The National Society Day will be ob- 
served February z2nd, or if not conven- 
ient, On some day in that week. The 
observance will be a very simple one; 
special prayer will be offered in the regu- 
lar prayer meeting of the week for the 
work throughout the world. An anniver- 
sary social gathering will be held by 
many Societies, and a special thanks-of- 
fering will be made to some missionary 
board, either home or foreign, connected 
with the denomination to which the So- 
ciety belongs. In this way, wherever the 
day is observed the fundamental princi- 
ple is recognized that each Society gives 


as well as labors for its own church and 
denomination. 


About eighty new Societies were re- 
ported in one week ending January roth. 


This is nearly double the number that 
were formed during the first three years 
of the movement, © 


The Florida Christian Endeavor State | 


Convention is to held in Ocala February 


21st and 22nd, and the promoters of 


the Convention request any Christian 
Endeavor visitors from the North who 
may be in Florida to attend the Conven- 
tion if possible. 


The Armory Hall of the First Regi- 


ment on Broad street, Philadelphia, has 
been secured for the use of the Christian 
Endeavor Convention at its next annual 
meeting, July 9th to the 11th. This is 
one of the finest halls in the country, 
and will accommodate five thousand - 
people. The room will all be needed, as 
well as the spacious adjoining halls, as 
this promises to be one of the largest re- 
ligious conventions ever held. 


Sir William Conrad Reeves, Chief 
Justice of Barbadoes, just knighted by 
Victoria, is a colored man. His mother 
was a full-blooded negress; his father 
was a Scotch planter. The Chief Jus- 
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THE PacrFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEW APPRENTICE LAW FOR CALI. | 
FORNIA. 


An act to define and regulate the 
duties and obligations of master and ap- 
prentice has been introduced in the 
Legislature, and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. It emanated from the 
Federated Trades, and represents their 
wishes for the youth of this State. Pre- 
sumably, it aims to secure for them oppor- 
tunities to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the various mechanical handicrafts, 
under wise regulations, both for themselves 
and their employers. For it is evi- 
dent that the rights of both parties must 
be considered and provided for, else no 
employer will undertake the engagement. 
Let us consider the act, section by 
section, and see if the desired result is 
obtained. 


“SECTION 1. On and after the passage 
of this act it shall not be lawful for any 
person or persons in this State to employ 
or take as an apprentice any minor per- 
son to learn the art or mystery of any 
trade or craft without first having obtained 
the consent ofsuch person’s legal guard- 
ian or guardians; nor shall any minor 
person be taken as an apprentice afore- 
said unless an agreement or indenture 
be drawn up in writing in accordance 
with the provisions of this act and duly 
executed under seal of the person or 
persons employing such apprentice, and 
also by the parents or parent, if any be 
living, or by the guardians or guardian 
of said apprentice, and likewise by said 
minor person so becoming an appren- 
tice.” 


To this section no exception can be 
taken ; its provisions are reasonable and 
necessary. 


“Sec. 2. Said agreement or indenture, 
in order to make the same valid, shall 
contain the following covenants and pro- 
visions : 

‘‘;. ‘That said minor shall be bound 
to serve his employer or employers for a 
term not less than three nor more than 
five years. 

‘2. That said minor person so inden- 
tured shall not leave his said employer or 
employers during the term for which he 
shall be indentured ; and if any said ap- 
prentice so indentured as aforesaid shall 
leave his said employer or employers, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, the said em- 
ployer or employers may compel the re- 
turn of said apprentice under the penalties 
of this act. 

‘2. That said employer or employers 
shall covenant and agree in said inden- 
ture to provide at all times, during the 
continuance of the same, suitable and 
proper board, lodging and medical atten- 
dance for said apprentice, or in lieu 
thereof to pay a stipulated sum of money 
weekly to said apprentice, or to his pa- 
rents, if any be living, or to his lawful 
guardian or guardians; and said em- 
ployer or employers shall also further 
covenant and agree to teach, or cause to 
be carefully and skillfully taught to his 
or their apprentice, every branch of his 
or their business to which said appren- 
tice may be indentured ; and said em- 
ployer or employers shall be further 
bound, at the expiration of said appren- 
ticeship, to give to said apprentice a cer- 
tificate in writing, stating that said ap- 
prentice has served a full term of ap- 
prenticeship of not less than three nor 
more than five years at such trade or craft, 
as may be specified in said indenture.” 


Of section 2, part 2, it may be said 
that the penalties for leaving an emloyer 
are not such, as will appear hereafter, as 
will weigh with the apprentice. Part 3 
represents a fossilized condition long 
It was in vogue ata 
time when the apprentice lodged at his 
employer’s house, and did the family 
chores during the first year or two of his 
term. No employer would now under- 
take to “provide board, lodging and 


_ medical attendance” for his apprentice ; 


nor would any lad of spirit desire to be 
thus provided for, with the necessary 
supervision of his hours out of office or 
shop that such “provision” implies. As 
to the alternative, ‘‘in lieu thereof to pay 
a stipulated sum of money,” that is en- 
tirely unnecessary ; as the amount to be 
paid the apprentice would be a subject 
of mutual argreement, which would be 
abjusted with reference to the worth of 
the lad’s services to his employer, as 
compared with the rate paid to skilled 
workmen of the same trade. This clause 
should be stricken from the bill entirely. 


As to the obligation that “the employ- 
ershallteach” * * * “every branch 
of his business to the apprentice”—this 
is impracticable, and is not done to any 
extent in any line of business. To illus- 
trate with one business—that of printing. 
It has three departments——-composition, 
job printing and presswork. Many 
boys have the mechanical ability that fits 
them to make excellent pressmen whose 
natural taste and acquirements entirely 
unfit them to act as compositors ; and 
the reverse is true. Andas forthe “job” 
department, not more than one compos- 
itor in twenty has the artistic skill that 
this department requires. To pass all 
through the entire course, therefore, would 
be a mistake ; and, often, the time spent 
in one department would be a reckless 
waste of what might have secured supe- 
rior excellence if expended in the right 
direction. 


“Src. 3. Any person or persons taking 


an apprentice, and not complying with 
- the provisions of this act, shall be deem- 


ed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof in any court of the State, 
shall- be subject to a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500.” 

In view of the unreasonable whims of 
half-taught lads, and the opportunities 
for complaint and dissatisfaction that oc- 
cur under the most careful and consider- 


ate employer or foreman, he must be a 
reckless or conceited employer who would 
take apprentices under such a loosely- 
drawn, but  very-concise-as-to-penalty 
provision as this. | 


“Sec. 4. Any indentures made under 
and in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act shall not be canceled or annulled 
before the expiration of the term of said 
indentures, except in case of death, or 
by mutual consent, or by the order or 
judgment of the Superior or Supreme 
Court of this State, for good and suffi- 
‘cient cause, and any apprentice so in- 
dentured who shall leave his employer or 


Or without good and sufficient cause, and 
shall refuse to return, may be arrested 


ployers, and taken before any magistrate 
having jurisdiction of misdemeanors, 
who may cancel said indenture, and, on 
conviction, may impose a fine not to ex- 
ceed $300; and in case said apprentice 
so indentured shall willfully neglect or re- 
fuse to perform his portion of.the con- 
tract, as specified in said indenture, then 
said indenture may be canceled in the 
manner aforesaid, and said apprentice so 
violating said indentures shall forfeit all 
back pay and all claims against siid em- 
ployer or employers, and said indenture 
shall be canceled.” 


The first clause of this section renders 
it necessary that the employer commence 
suit in the Superior Court (appealable to 
the Supreme Court in turn) te cancel 
the indenture of an apprentice, however 
worthless, inefficient or reckless such ap- 
prentice might become—a pleasant pros- 
pect, truly, and one fraught with an ex- 
penditure of time and money that would 
go far to “eat up” any profits that might 
have accrued from the labors of such ap- 
prentice. Meanwhile, until the Supreme 
Court reaches and decides upon the case, 
the indenture cannot be canceled ; and 
the undesirab'e apprentice remains an 
incubus, or worse, perhaps, to be paid 
regularly, under the penalties of the act. 


But should the apprentice desire to 
leave, he may be arrested and compelled 
to return—to what? Unwilling service! 
And of what value would such service be 
to his employer? Better let him run. 
This under a penalty of “not to exceed 
$300.” Upon whom imposed, and how 
collectable? On this the act is silent.- 
The penalty is a void one; not a cent 
would ever be realized under it. We 
further read that should he prove deter-. 
mined not to work, the indenture may 
be cancelled ‘‘as aforesaid”—that is, by 
suit in the Superior Court, and the ap- 
prentice shall ‘forfeit all back pay.” This 
is not so severe a penalty as at first ap- 
pears, for farther on (in Sec. 6) we find 
it specially set forth that ‘no employer 
shall retain any portion of the wages to 
be paid an apprentice, under any pretext 
whatever,” under the penalty attached 
to a failure of compliance with the pro- 
visions of the act of not less than $100, 
nor more than $500. 


“SEC. 5. Should any employer or em- 
ployers neglect or refuse to teach or 
cause to be taught to said apprentice the 
art or mystery of the trade or craft to 
which said apprentice has been indent- 
ured, or fail at any time to provide suit- 
able and proper board, lodging and medi- 
cal attendance, or to pay the sum of 
money agreed upon in lieu thereof, said 
apprentice individually, or by his parent 
Or parents, or guardian or guardians, 
may bring an action against said employ- 
er or employers, to recover damages sus- 
tained by reason of said neglect or re- 
fusal; and if proved to the satisfaction of 
the court, said court shall direct said in- 
dentures to be canceled, and may impose 
a fine on said employer or employers not 
exceeding $500 and not less than $100, 
and said fine shall be collected and paid 
Over to said apprentice, or his parent 
or guardian, and for his sole use and 
benefit.” 


Under this section it is made possible 
(and a direct encouragement to the 
amount of $roo up to $500 is held out 
so to do) for the apprentice to bring an 
action individually against bis employer 
(rather unusual, by special legislation to 
grant the right to a minor to commence 
suit in his own name) for a failure to 
comply with his (the apprentice’s) ideas 
of the tenor of this indenture. To be 
sure, he must prove such failure ‘to the 
satisfaction of the Court”; failing to do 
which he continues with his employer, 
of course. But we fancy relations be- 
tween apprentice and employer, after 
such a tilt,would be somewhat “strained.” 


"Sec. 6. No employer or employers 
shall retain any percentage or portion of 
the wages to be paid an apprentice, as 
specified in the indenture, for any pur- 


the whole amount of said wages must be 
paid to said apprentice or to his lawful 
representative at the regularly stated 
periods when such wages become due 
and payable.” 


This section is directly aimed at the 
only mode heretofore successfully adopt- 
ed inthis State to secure the cordial and 
hearty services of apprentices during a 
term of years. We refer to the plan 
pursued in some establishments of re- 
taining a certain percentage of the boy’s 
wages until his term expires; said sum 
to be forfeited in case of his determined, 
refusal to obey the just rules of the work- 
shop, or his leaving the employ without 
adequate cause. Without ‘this provision 
in behalf of the employer, not over one 
boy in fifty has honorable principle or 
moral stamina sufficient to hold him to 
his agreement, after his partial education 
enables him to earn—as he thinks— 
largely increased wages over what his 
indentures allow. Pretexts for dissatis- 


faction are easily found; but the thought 


employers without his or their consent, 


upon complaint of said employer or em- 


pose or under any pretext whatever, and | 


of the sum at stake—to be forfeited in 
case of a failure to comply honestly and 
squarely with his agreement—holds him 
to the work, 

“Src. 7. Any indentures made and 
executed, wherein the whole or any part 
thereof conflict with, or is not in accord- 
ance with, the provisions of this act, 
shall be invalid and without any binding 
effect. 

‘‘Src. 8. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage.” 

These sections are general in their 
nature, and no exception can be taken 
to them. 

We have thus briefly °reviewed the 
bill, as it lies in the hands of Committee. 
We do not, in this article, question the 
motives of its authors. The bill is the 


outcome of an agitation that has been 


going on in “labor circles ” for a year 
past, and embodies, as we suppose, the 
united wisdom of the ablest minds 


amongst the various labor organizations. 


The subject is worthy serious consid- 
eration; for upon its sensible adjustment 
depends the future well-being of thou- 
sands of bright boys now pressing for- 
ward to fill the ranks of their fathers in 
the field of honorable toil. 
not be forgotten that no obligation rests 
upon a single employer of labor in this 
wide State to take a single ‘‘ apprentice,” 
under this or any law; and, we venture 
the belief that, should this law, or one 
embodying its salient features, go into 


effect, not a single apprentice will be 


indentured until its repeal. 
EMPLOYER. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


We feel sad to-day, for dear Mrs. J. 
A. Moore, a member of the San Pablo- 
avenue Baptist church, is laid away. 
Two weeks ago to-day she was with us 
in our meeting, in apparent health, speak- 
ing words of trust and cheer to those of 


‘faint heart; for she was a Christian, in- 


deed, whose sole aim was to lift up the 
‘‘banner of the Cross ”’ that others might 
follow on to know her Saviour, for she 
rested in him, She could say : 


‘¢ Thus longing and thirsting, 

I lifted my plea, 

And straight from the Father 
There came unto me 

The Spirit’s glad witness, 
And peace filled my breast; 

And now, calmly trusting, 
Most sweetly I rest. 

Thus trusting, yet longing, 
My triumph is sure, 

For the Arm that upholds me 
Is strong to endure.”’ 

We rejoiced to have her with us 
again, after a short trip to the East, for 
her life was one of pure, unselfish Chris- 
tian love, and especially was she devoted 
to a loving husband and affectionate 
children, one now on his way home, 
anxious to kiss mother. Her heart was 
burdened for the souls of those she 
loved, but she has gone—an active, 
busy Christian life of three score years 
has passed, and she is at rest. 

‘* Tired? oh, yes, so tired, dear! 

The night has been very long, 

But shadowy gloaming draweth nigh; 
’Tis time for the even song. 

I’m ready to go to rest, at last, 
Ready to say good-night; 

The sunset glory darkens fast; 
To-morrow will bring me light. 

again, ‘Abide with me’— 

at sweetest evening hymn. 

And now good-night; I cannot see, 
The light has grown so dim. 

Tired? ah, yes, so tired, dear! 
I'll sweetly sleep to-night, 

With never a dream and never a fear, 
To wake in the morning light.” _ 

And thus, trustingly, did our dear one 
pass away to awake in the morning light 
of God’s eternal love. 

Rest, beloved, thy loving work is 
done; thy earnest prayers will be an- 
swered; thy dear ones will walk in thy 
footsteps; thou shalt meet them by and 
by “over the river.” We would not call 
thee back. Rest, sweetly rest ! 

- Let me live the life of the righteous, 
then shall my last end be like her’s! 
Mrs. E. S. 


A RARE OFFER. 


E. J. Goodrich, publisher of the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., offers that 
quarterly to mew _ subscribers before 
March ist for $1.50 for 1889. It dis- 
cusses questions of permanent interest 
from a progressive, Conservative point of 
view. ‘There is no other journal of high 
ability in the country that is more in ac- 
cord with the historic spirit and genius 
of progressive Congregationalism. ‘The 
editor-in-chief is a man distinguished in 
science, and the journal does not blindly 
cling to the past, nor wildly forsake it, 
and rush after new things. It advocates 
strongly the living, current, divine Chris- 
tianity, the substance of which, with 
ever-changing form and manner, has 
come down from the ages gone by, and 
will pass on into’those to come, unto the 
end. The January number has interest- 
ing, scholarly articles on ‘Dr. Nathaniel 
Taylor,” by Dr. Woodworth of Berlin, 
Conn ; “The Limits of Ministerial Re- 
sponsibility,” by Rev. E. N. Packard of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; The Divine Imma- 
nency” (No. IV), by Dr. Douglas of Pu- 
laski, New York; “Dr. Riddle’s Edition 
of Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels,” 
by Rev. Charles Leaman, Shanghai, 
China ; “The Eschatology of the New 
England Divines” (No. V), by Professor 
Frank H. Foster, Oberlin, O. ; ‘Future 
Punishment and Recent Exegesis,” by 
Professor Stevens of Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; “Music and Christian 
Education,” by E. S. Steele, Oberlin, O.; 
‘‘Pseudo-Kranion” (on the site of the 
Holy Sepulcher), by Professor Paine, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; “Critical Notes’; 
“German Periodical Literature,” and ten 
pages of fresh “Notices of Recent Publi- 
cations.” The four numbers in a year 
furnish a volume of 800 pages, printed 
On good paper ; clear type—a volume 
to be of permanent value in one’s library. 


But, let it. 


WHY THE. MASSES NEGLECT THE 
CHURCHES. 


Is the conclusion correct, which is so 
often arrived at, that the masses neglect 
the churches because they are not want- 
ed by the churches ? The masses are not 
religious. Ina large measure, the masses 
care very little, if in any degree, for 
churches. Their neglect of them shows 
this. 
duty unperformed, and neglect of duty 
does not bring satisfaction. The inter- 


ests of those who neglect the churches 


grows farther and farther from the 
churches. ‘They can scarcely expect a 
home feeling, as once or twice a year they 
enter its walls; hence, they do not feel 
welcomed. 

The term ‘ masses,” as we understand 
it, does not strictly mean the edacated 
class ; neither can the religious poor be 
included in the masses who neglect the 
churches. ‘There is comprehended in 
this class, especially at’ the East, our 
large foreign population. Used to a 
continental Sabbath across the water, 
they have brought with them those ideas, 
and they are fast leaving their impress 
upon our country. The higher grades 


of European civilization do not throng 


Our city churches are many 
They show 


our shores, 
of them costly edifices. 
culture and refinement. 
tion is not illiterate. In a great meas- 
ure, the ‘ man of books ” figures largely. 
Women, as well as men, are thinkers. 
Our churches represent the highest civil- 
ization in the world. Knocking at our 
doors is a large population, who have 
never had opportunities of education 
and refinement, and but little Christian 
training. The difference between these 
grades of civilization is great; it is mark- 
ed. 
other. It cannot be otherwise. 

While we rejoice that our churches are 
alive to all that educates and refines, 
and able to grapple with the great topics 
of the day, they are more than literary 
organizations. ‘They represent the high- 
est civilization in the world, because, 
above all and paramount, is their power 
for Christ—their influence Christian. 

There is among the masses another 
class who scoff at things held sacred by 
the churches. These will not be apt to 
feel at ease, however warmly welcomed 
by them. They are largely uncomforta- 
ble because of a squandered life. They 
have a repugnance for anything Chris- 
tian, and many of them for anything re- 
fining. They look upon such things as 
aristocratic, and hastily jump at the con- 
clusion they are not wanted in the 
Church; it is no place forthem. They 
do not see that the Church builds Bethel 
Homes, forms Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, New West educational 
schools, runs city missions, supplies the 
foreign field; that millions are blessed 
through our churches; that they them- 
selves might be, but, from an uncomforta- 
ble feeling largely their fault, instead of 
shouldering it, it is laid elsewhere. 

We'find in our cities not a small num- 
ber who have once been church mem- 


bers, for some cause neglecting church 


service. We would say to all such, 
whatever your excuse may be, Christian 
activity will more than make amends. 
Come into the Church and work—work 
in its Sabbath-schools, in its missions, its 
benevolent organizations——and you will be 
astonished to find how much you are 
needed in the Church. The labcrers 
are few. 

There is a large proportion of the 
masses the churches do not reach; neith- 
er are they all reached by the Young 
Men’s Christian. Associations. It is 
the class we referred to, who have had 
few opportunities of education and but 
little Christian training. It is the masses 
the Church must reach, else it will fail to 
convert the world. We need more ave- 
nues to Christianity opened. The places 
of sin are of easy access. The churches 
are closed, except one day in the week, 
and the city missions are few and far 
apart. It is through the missions we 
must first reach this class. Let us have 
more city missions, and in the most con- 
venient places, with live, successful men 
at work—those who can win the souls of 
men to Christ. Let us have reading- 
rooms and study-rooms opened even to 


the lowest, where the educated do not. 


hesitate to come and instruct, or enjoy a 
Christmas tree; and you will soon see 
the missions filled on the Lord’s day. 
Let more Christian men and women, 
with their Christianity, culture and re- 
finement, with loving hearts and willing 
hands, be engaged in educating and 
Christianizing their fellow-men. Equal- 
ize more these grades of civilization by 
giving the benefit of your Christian life. 
Do not house it in costly homes and 
churches, else you will be “ever learn- 
ing and never able to come tc the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” 3 
From our missions have gone forth 
men who have given life and inspiration 
to the Church—‘‘Much having been for- 
given, love much.” Many of them come 


into our churches bringing with them a 


zeal and earnestness that awakens the 


| lukewarm Christian. The Christian re- 


ligion, unlike that of the ancients, is not 
material; it is a religion of thesoul. We 
must live our religion—we must feel our 
religion—or we are little better than the 
heathen. We need to match the brain 
power with soul power. There is much 
work for Christ tobe done. The masses 
will not come to us; we must go to them. 
Let us show them they are mistaken in 


regard to the Church—that its great heart’ 


beats for them. 4 

We remember writing to a friend, a 
few years ago, how, in riding over the 
plains, we saw the sun rise. For miles 
it threw a flood of golden light along the 
horizon. The smoke of our engine, 


The word neglect implies known | 


The congrega- 


It is felt by one class as well as the 


curling up, rose between us and the sun; 
its rays penetrated it, and it became a 
golden cloud. ‘Could it be possible, 

we exclaimed, ‘this black smoke could 
be made to look thus beautiful by the 
rays of light shining upon it!” Ah! 
what we all need. is light—light for the 
masses, and more light in the churches. 

AN OBSERVER. 


Dr. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison- 
avenue Presbyterian church, New York 
city, said recently : 
everlasting preaching to saints. 
congregation are many saints top-heavy 
with gospel truth;it has got tobe wrung out 
of them by hard Christian work, 
Churches must be the centers of disper- 
sion. We have got great, coagulated 
masses of piety in the churches without 
circulation. Money isn’t going to con- 
vert the world. The Church has never 
grown with such rapidity asin t time 
of extremest poverty. You can’t reach 
the hearts of the masses by hiring people 
to goto them. You must go yourselves. 
You can’t hope to make the world Chris- 
tian by doing your religious services en- 
tirely by proxy.” 


Do. You Own a Canary ?—Has it 
ever entered your mind that the grocer 
may have pure and poor seeds and 
foods? Oh, no; not until you come to 
the cage some day, and find your pet 
either dead or sick; and, not until then, 
you ask yourself the question, ‘* What 
may have caused this sudden change? ” 
After examining the seed, you discover 
that it was filled with poisoned weed- 
seeds, full of dust, and of the poorest 
quality.— Our Dumb Animals. 


In my 


A Goop ExamMpLe.—A heathen king 
who had been for years confirmed in the 
sin of drunkenness by the evil pxactices 
of white men on the Sandwich Islands, 
had been led to forsake this dreadful 
habit. He said to a missionary, ‘“Sup- 
pose you put four hundred dollars in one 
hand, and a glass of rum in the other; 
you say, “You drink this rum, and I 
give you this money. I no drink it. 
You say you kill me. I no drink it.” 


Editorial Potes. 


According to Dr. Warneck’s computa- 
tions, founded on the best available re- 
turns, the Protestants of Europe and 
America, who, in 1786, numbered 39,- 
700,000, a century later numbered 134,- 
500,000. The Romanists, who, at the 
former date, numbered 110,190,000, had 
in the century increased to 201,000,000. 
The Protestant increase was 3.36 fold ; 
the Romanist 1.81 fold. Only the other 
day we heard an intelligent gentleman 
speak as if it were a point hardly to be 
doubted that Romanist missions among 
the heathen were relatively the more effi- 
cient. The same competent authority 
estimates that, while a century ago the 
Catholic converts, who are now 2,896,000 
in heathen lands, were then 1,525,000; 
the Protestant converts, which are now 
2,485,000, were then only 55,000. The 
Roman progress was hardly a doubling, 
the Protestant forty-four fold. Figures 
like these need to be used with knowl- 
edge of their limitations. But this show- 
tng should be borne in mind when fig- 
ures —or, oftener, general boastings—are 
set on foot from Roman Catholic quar- 
ters, or from daily journals, that foolishly 
think it for their interest to flatter the 
powerful hierarchy. ‘And, while Protest- 
ants have no occasion to be proud, these 
facts should have some influence in keep- 
ing down the alarmist feeling which often 
breaks out among our good people. 


The disturbances in eastern. Africa, to 
which we referred last week, have come 
suddenly to a serious issue, as far as 
Uganda is concerned. Mwanga, who 
has done so much bloody persecution 
and must have been fearfully at loss with 
the Arabs on the one hand and the En- 
glish Churchmen and the French Catho- 
lics on the other, has been dethroned by 
an uprising of his leading men. But 
when his brother was put in his place, 
and seemed disposed to put Christians 
in office, the Moslem party made short 
work of the missions, and compelled the 
kingdora to become Mohammedan. 
This involved the destruction of the 
mission property, and property stored for 
Stanley and Emin Pasha also. The 
missionaries escaped across the lake. 
This forebodes evil, and one can hardly 
see through the darkness any gleam of 
present hope. The Dark Continent just 
now does not seem to be anything else. 


There seems to be a strong passion 
just now for establishing local papers in 
the interest of the Congregational church- 
es, as at St. Louis or Kansas City, 
Wichita, Kan., and Minnéapolis. But 
the one which commends itself to us 
most is the announced Southern Con- 
gregationalist, to be issued weekly, 
from Atlanta, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fila. Since the union movement, which 
has trebled or quadrupled the churches 
of this ofder in that section, it is fitting 
that the peculiar needs, interest, prob- 
lems and promise of the work there 
should have expression in a live paper. 


| It will be furnished for $1.00 a year. 
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Home Circle. 


THE STOLEN CUSTARD. 


In haste I bore the tidings: 
dailing, I’m afraid 
Your Pussy-cat has stolen 
The custard that you made.”’ 


I feared a burst of weeping, 
But saw, with glad surprise, 

A look of joyous rapture 
Light up the joyous eyes. 


‘¢ © Auntie, I’m so flattered 
To have dear pussy feel 
That I can make a custard 
That’s good enough to steal.” 
— Esther B, Tiffany. 


A BOY’S SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
MOSES. 


Moses was a descendent of Abraham. 
His name is derived from a combination 
of mo, the Egyptian name for water, and 
uses, the name by which those are known 
who are saved out of it. He was very 
beautiful in form and face; in fact, so 
much so that his mother resolved to save 
his life, although it had been ordered by 
the Egyptian King that all the male 
children of Israel should be destroyed. 


For three months after his birth she 
concealed him in the house, and then, 
when concealment was no longer possi- 
ble, placed him in a basket made of 
papyrus reeds in one of the canals of 
the Nile. Therethe basket was observed 
by an Egyptian princess who was bathing 
in the river. Sending one of her servants 
after it, she opened it and found the 
child. 

She was so struck with his beauty that 
she determined to rear it as her own, 
She presented him to her father, who 
was much pleased with the child, and 
who placed on his head the royal diadem, 
or crown. But the child Moses, being 
in a cross mood, threw it to the ground; 
whereupon the sacred scribe who had 
foretold that an Israelite would bring the 
dominion of that kingdom low, cried 
out, “This, O King! This child is he of 
whom God foretold, that if we kill him 
we shall be in no danger ; he himself af- 
fords an attestation to the prediction of 
the same thing, by his trampling on thy 
government and treading upon thy dia- 
dem. Take him, therefore, out of the 
way and deliver the Egyptians from the 
fear they are in about him, and deprive 
the Hebrews of the hope they have of 
being encouraged by him.” But the king 
was not hasty to slay him, and spared 
his life. 


He was educated with great care, and 
on attaining his majority was appointed 
to the ‘command of the army. He led 
the Egyptians against the Ethiopians, 
who had invaded Egypt, and so skillful 
was he in the command that the Ethiop- 
ians were entirely defeated. Butthe Egypt- 
ians, even after he had saved them from 
their enemies, were suspicious of him 
and desired that he be put to death, and 
Moses, hearing of their threatenings and 
plottings, fled to Midian, a city. across 
the Red Sea, and near to Mount Sinai, 
where he became a shepherd in the em- 
ploy of Raguel, a priest, whose daughter 
he afterward married. | 

On one occasion he took his flocks to 
Mount Siani, which, being the highest 
mountain thereabouts, afforded the best 
pasturage, partly from the reason that it 
was the highest, and partly from the rea- 
son that the other shepherds were 
superstitious, believing that God dwelt 
there. It was there that he received the 
Lord’s commands through a voice from 
a burning bush, which, although the fire 
raged fiercely upon it, was not consumed. 


So Moses returned to Egypt to take 
command of the Hebrews; but not until 
the ten plagues, one after another, had. 
reduced the Egyptians to poverty and 
distress, did the Hebrews escape. After 
they had gone the Egyptian army pursu- 
ed them, overtaking them, and surround- 
ing them at thesea-shore. The fugitives 
were in great distress and laid the blame 
of their being overtaken on Moses, and 
even stoned him; but he lost none of his 
courage or trust in God. He called 
them together, and leading them down to 
the water’s edge, smote it with his rod, 
and the water parted, leaving a dry path 
across the bed of the sea, which was nar- 
row at this place. The point of the sea 
over which they went is now called the 
Gulf of Suez. 


The Egyptian army, attempting to fol- 
low, were swallowed up and destroyed. 
Many of their arms floated to the shore 
and were secured by the Hebrews. 
Moses then led them toward Mount Sinai, 
where he was going to offer thanks to 
God and give thanks for the salvation of 
the multitude, as he had been charged to 
do before hand. 

They finally reached the mount, but 
not without much suffering, especially 
for the want of water, which was very 
scarce. ‘They were also attacked by the 
Amalekites, a warlike tribe, but the 
Israelites defeated them with great slaugh- 
ter. It was in this war that Joshua, the 
son of Nun, of the tribe Ephraim, first 
distinguished himself as a warrior. 


While at the mount Moses was visited 
by his father-in-law, Raguel, who sug- 
gested to him that he set people, who 
had before lived without order, except 
as tribes, under rWers of thousands and 
rulers of hundreds, so he would not have 
the entire business and anxiety of leader 
on his own hands. This suggestion 
Moses hastened to carry out. He then 
ascended the mount and received laws 
from God, and. delivered them up 
to the people. And he ascended a 
second time, and remained on the 
mount forty days and forty nights, 
and on his return a tabernacle was built 


ed the tables of stone on which we-e 


written, by the hand of God, the ten 
commandments. 


After the construction of the taberna- 
cle the Hebrews went to a place called 
Paran, near the borders of the promised 
land. Moses chose twelve spies, of the 
most eminent men, one from each tribe, 
and sent them into the Land of Canaan. 
They spent forty days in this work and 
returned. Of them, ten made discour- 
aging reports. They said that the rivers 
were so large and deep as to be unforda- 
ble ; that the hills were so high as to 
be impassable; that the cities were strong 
with walls; and that they had found 
giants at Hebron. But two of them, 
Joshua of the tribe of Epbraim, and 
Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, came back 
with encouraging reports, and entreated 
the people to let not the depth of rivers, 
the height of mountains and the fear of 
giants hinder them, but to enter and 
conquer the country that had been prom- 
ised them. 


And a cloud now appeared and stood 
over the tabernacle and declared to the 
people the presence of God. Moses was 
displeased with the actions of the ten 
spies and told them that God was angry, 
and that they should continue in the 
wilderness for forty yéars, and during 
that time, neither return to: Egypt, or 
take possession of the Land of Canaan. 
The Hebrews, growing restless at their 
wanderings in the wilderness, resolved 
to fight the Canaanites, without the con- 
sent of Moses or the Lord, supposing 
themselves strong enough to defeat them. 
They accordingly met the Canaanites in 
battle and were disastrously defeated. 
After that they were willing to follow the 
leadership of Moses, who, thinking it not 
safe to camp longer near the Land of 
Canaan, retreated farther into the wilder- 
ness, and coming to the posessions of 
the Amorites, asked permission to cross 
their country, whereupon the Amorites 
rose to arms, and under their kings, 
Sihon and Og, came against the Israe- 
lites. The Israelites defeated them and 
took possession of the land, dividing it 
among two tribes and a half. Moses 
also sent an army against the Midianites 
and overcame them. Moses was now 
quite old, and feeling the necessity of 
another leader for the Israelites, he ap- 
pointed Joshua, his successor, both as a 
prophet and asa commander for the 
army, and encouraged him to lead out 
the army against the Canaanites, by tell- 
ing him that God would assist him in all 
his undertakings. He then blessed all 
the tribes, speaking words of love and 
encouragement to those at a distance. 


Joshua and Eleazar, the high priest, 
after Moses had spoken to the people, 
accompanied him to the place of his dis- 
appearance from this earth. From this 
mountain, now Mt. Nelo, he viewed the 
Promised Land, and while still convers- 
ing with Joshua and Eleazar, was taken 
up into a cloud, and disappeared. He 
had lived one hundred and twenty years, 
and died on the first day of the last 
month of the fortieth year of the wander- 
ings. The people mourned for him 
thirty days. He was a man who exceed. 
ed all others of his age in statesmanship, 
military affairs and oratory. As a states- 
man, he may be compared to Prince 
Bismarck of Germany ; as a general, to 
Napoleon; and as an orator, to some of 
the greatest orators of the nineteenth 
century, Webster, Clay, Gladstone, Par- 
nell and Calhoun.—C. C.. Advocate. 


HOME EXPLORATIONS. 


I think if you would get the reports of 
the State geologist for your own State, 
and look up the record of your own 
county and township, you might be sur- 
prised to find what treasures existed un- 
dreamed of near you. Young people of- 
ten complain of country life, or life in 
small towns, as being dull, when they 
have not taken the slightest pains to find 
out what objects of life-long interest are 
around them. If quarries, beaches, 
cliffs, or old mines exist near you, do not 
be satisfied till you have explored them 
for all of curiosity they may hold. 

Would you not like to have been one 
of those Maine boys, students of the 
Town Academy, who coming for a walk 
over the quiet hills near their homes hap- 
pened upon the tourmaline mine ? 


light enough to show bits of bright cyrs- 
tal scattered among tke roots of a tree. 
The boys gathered what they could 
while the light lasted, and marked the 
place to return next day. But that night 
the first fall of snow came and hid the 
spot. Next spring, however, they found 
it again, and took out tourmalines by 
the bushel before they had done. But 
the sadness of the story is, however, that 
though the tourmalines were splendid 
enough to bring the Russian minister 
and a noted European geologist on from 
Washington to visit the mine, not one of 
those American boys knew the value of 
the stones sufficiently to profit by them a 
a quarter as much as they ought, or to 
preserve the mine from being despoiled 
in a vandal way by curiosity-hunters who 
cared as much for the crystals as for so 
much glass. Here was one of the most 
curious of minerals, and most interest- 
ing in a scientific view, wasted as far as 
any real good to its finders was concern- 
ed; for the huge crystals, more perfect 
than any before discovered, were sold 
for a trifle of their value, and sent to 
European cabinets, while hundreds of 
beautiful specimens were broken in rude 
efforts to chip them from the rock. It 
makes one vexed to think how such 
treasure was thrown away for want of a 
little practical knowledge of a not un- 


for the worship of God, in it being plac- 


common sort.— Wide Awake. 


It was just about dusk, but there was 


A ROYAL NURSERY STORY. 


~The world is still. eager for all it can 

get about the poor German Emperor 
Frederick, and the other day when I 
read how the common people of the Em- 
pire kept their dear dead ruler’s birthday 
by planting “ Frederick saplings,” I was 
sure it would have been much more to 
his taste than cannon and parades and re- 
views. He was a pleasant, kindly man, 
with great breadth of view, much more 
like his father-in-law, Prince Albert, the 
husband of Queen Victoria, than a Ho- 
henzollern, I was reminded of an in- 
timate glimpse of the royal home life 
when he was Crown Prince, given me 
by the late Madame Rudersdorff. 
_ The way I came to hear the story was 
this. I was dining quietly with Madame 
Rudersdorff one evening, and after din- 
ner I was admiring an exquisite cup and 
saucer of the most delicate Sevres that 
stood on a cabinet in her fascinating lit- 
tle drawing-room. ‘They are connected 
with one of the pleasantest experiences 
of my professional life,” said Madame, 
touching them  caressingly. ‘ They 
were given me by the Crown Princess of 
Prussia,” 

I seated myself for a good time, for 
Madame was one of the most delightful 
of story-tellers, full of the most charming 
reminiscences, and fortunately for me, I 
was one of the very few to whom she 
was always ready to give them. 

**] was singing at Berlin at a Court 
concert,” said Madame, “and after it 
was over, I was summoned to the Impe- 
rial Presence. 1 found the Emperor 
gracious and kindly, the Empress Augus- 
ta stiff and forbidding, receiving me 
merely because it was her duty, and not at 
all from any personal interest in me. She 
was like an iceberg, and I was feeling 
perfectly frozen in spite of the suavity of 
the Emperor, when I was presented to 
the Crown Princess. She was one of 
our English princesses, you know, and I 
was just from ‘home,’ as she has always 
called England ; she received me with 
the greatest cordiality, and asked me to 
breakfast the next morning. I was glad 
to go, for we in England were very fond 
of the Princess Victoria (the Empress 
Frederick), and she kept such a warm 
place in her heart for all English artists 
that we felt at ease with her at once. | 

* When I was announced the next 
morning at the appointed hour, I found 
the Princess before a music cabinet, 
looking over a pile of songs. She came 
to meet me, holding out her hand most 
simply and kindly, just as any friend 
would have done. 

**sAh, my dear Madame,’ she said, ‘I 
am so glad to see you! Wewill havea 
nice morning together. I have given 
orders that we shall not be disturbed, 
and after breakfast you shall sing me 
some of my beloved Handel’s songs, and 
[ will play the accompaniments for you.’ 

‘Tt was indeed a delightful morning. 
We breakfasted together, talking of Eng- 
land and art; and afterwards I sang 
song after song, while the princess play- 
ed. By and by she asked me if 1 was 
tired, and if I would not like to visit the 
royal nursery and see the little children. 
I replied that I would, so we went to- 
gether. There were three occupants of 
this nursery—a sturdy boy, a toddling 
girl and a baby in long clothes. Down 
I sat on the floor, and a delightful romp 
we had. The baby was in my arms 
laughing and crowing, the little girl was 
playing with a charm on my watch-chain, 
and the boy had both arms around my 
neck, when the door opened and the 
Crown Prince Frederick entered. Full 
of mischief, and enjoying the position in. 
which I was placed, the princess at once 
introduced me to her royal husband. 

‘I was in a predicament. I could 
not rise to acknowledge the introduction 
without bringing disaster on the royal 
family, so I was compelled to keep still. 
I gazed up at the pleasant face that was 
looking down upon me, quite as amused 
as was that of the Princess, and said : 

*** Your Royal Highness sees my pre- 
dicament. I must either disregard Court 
ettiquette, or drop the Court baby.’ 

‘*Ah, Madame, but the Court baby 
musn’t be dropped, whatever else may 
happen,’ and the Prince stopped and 
patted the baby fondly on the cheek as 
any father would do. 

‘‘ The nurse came then and took the 
children, and I was relieved from my 
awkward position, and ready to meet the 
Crown Prince properly, whom I found 
very nice, and quite worthy his lovely 
wife. When I came away the cup and 
saucer from which I had drank was giv- 
en me as a souvenir, and there it stands 
in the place of honor on my cabinet.— 
Wide Awake. 


DO THY BEST. 


Though the majority of people never 
rise above mediocrity, this is no excuse 
for slighting one’s work or for doing 
nothing at all. The injunction to all is 
to act, and anything worth doing at all 
is worth engaging all the energies of the 
doer, and he who conscientiously at- 
tempts the highest, and labors the best 


he can, gains in the action a satisfaction | 


that is his highest reward. Not only is 
this true, but it is usually the same kind 
of labor that leads to prosperity. A 
young painter was directed by his mas- 
ter to complete a picture on which the 
master had been obliged to suspend his 
labors on account of his growing infirm- 
ities. ‘I commission thee, my son,” 
said the aged artist, “to do thy best on 
this work. Do thy best.” The young 
man had such reverence for his master’s 
skill that he felt incompetent to touch 
canvas which bore the work of that re- 
nowned hand. But “do thy best” was 
the old man’s calm reply; and again, to 


| ‘We 


| thy best.” ‘The youth tremblingly seized 
the brush, and, kneeling before his ap- 
pointed work, he prayed: “It is for the 
sake of my beloved master that I implore 
skill and power to do this deed.” His 
hand grew steady as he painted. Slum- 
bering genius awoke in his eye. En- 
thusiasm took the place of fear. 


trust, and with a calm joy he finished his 
labor. The “beloved master” was 
borne on his couch into the studio to 
pass judgment on the result. As his eye 
fell upon the triumph of art before him 
he burst into tears, and, throwing his en- 
feebled arms around the young artist, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My son, I paint no more!” 
That youth, Leonardo da Vinci, became 
the painter of ‘* The Last Supper,” the 
ruins of which, after the lapse of three 
hundred years, still attract annually to the 
refectory of an obscure convent in Milan 
hundreds of the worshipers of art.— 
Young People’s Weekly. 


HOW A LITTLE BOY CAMPED OUT. 


Once there was a little boy who all 
summer long had been very anxious to 
camp out over night. Behind his moth- 
er’s house was a large garden—as large 
as a whole city block—and, at the far 
end of it, was a little knoll, or hill, with 
rocks cropping out. It was behind this 
hill that little Paul wished to camp; for 
from there the house would be out of 
sight, and it would be “just like truly 
camping.” So his mother gave him a 
large old crumb-cloth for a tent; a pair 
of blankets and a sofa-cushion for a 
bed; a tin pail full of bread, cold meat, 
and hard-boiled eggs, and some ginger- 
bread and apples, for his breakfast; also, 
a bottle of milk, a tin cup, a wooden 
plate, and a small package of pepper 
and salt. She then gave him some cot- 
ton to put in his ears—to keep out little 
bugs and things. She had the hired 
man help him drive the stakes and fasten 
the crumb-cloth over them. The hired 
man, of his own accord, brought from 
the barn a large bundle of hay to spread 
under the blankets, so as to make a 
comfortable bed. By twilight everything 
was ready, and Paul kissed his mother, 
his aunt and his big sister good-bye, and, 
shouldering his cross-bow, marched away 
to the ** Rocky Mountains,” as he called 
the little knoll. | 

He pinned back the doors of his tent 
with big catch-pins, and then sat down 
on the ground. Everything was dread- 
fully still; but the bright tin pail and the 
bottle of milk looked very comfortable 
in the soap-box cupboard; the brave 
cross-bow, with its pin-pointed arrows, 
promised safety; while the blankets, sofa- 
cushion, and the soft hay, were all that 
any reasonable camper could ask for. 

But it was so dreadfully still! Not 
even the smallest baby-breeze-was stir- 
ring; through a hole in the crumb-cloth 
shone a star, and the star made outdoors 
seem stiller yet. Paul unbuttoned one 
shoe and then the other, and sat for a 
while listening. Then, suddenly kick- 
ing off his shoes, he scrambled under 
the blankets and lay quite still. He was 
a very small boy, and, somehow, camp- 
iag out wasn’t delightful in every way. 

It was nearly half-past eight. Mam- 
ma was knitting, the aunt was sewing, 
and the big sister was standing on the 
dictionary, rehearsing her elocution ex- 
ercise. Nobody but mamma heard the 
back hall-door softly open, and the tiny 
feet go stealing upstairs. When the elo- 
cution exercise was over, mamma said 
she must go and find the mate to the 
stocking she was knitting. 3 

So she. went upstairs; but, before look- 
ing for the stocking, she went into Paul’s 
room. ‘There, in the starlight, she saw 
the brown curly head cuddled into its 
customary pillows.. She was a good and 
faithful mamma, and so she did not 
laugh—out loud. She stooped over the 
half-hidden head, and whispered, ‘* Were 
you lonesome, dear?” and Paul whis- 
pered back, ‘* Kind of lonesome—and I 
heard something swallowing very close 
to my head. And solcamein. And 
—you won't tell, will you, mamma? ” 

Faithful mamma didn’t ‘tell ”—not 
until long afterward, when Paul had 
grown to beso old and so big that he 
went “truly camping ” far away to the 
Rocky mountains, 

And what was the ‘‘ swallowing ” that 
Paul heard so close to his head ? I think 
it must have been an imagined noise; 
don’t you ?—St#. Nicholas. 


MOODY'S COLLECTION ON A TRAIN. 


While Mr. Meody was coming up from 
Wallula Wednesday evening a citizen of 
that place began talking to Mr. Hunt in 
the presence of the evangelist about the 
new church being built in that railroad 
center, saying, among other things: 
lack $100 of having money 
enouzh.” ‘Well,” said Mr. Hunt, “I 
told you when you got down to the last 
$75 I wouldgivethat sum.” Thereupon 
Mr. Moody said: ‘We ought to raise 
that $25 here. I will give $5. How 
much will you give ?” he-asked a passen- 
ger. ‘‘I’ll give $5 more,” he responded, 
and in a few moments $20 was raised. 

Thereupon Mr. Hunt called his assis- 
tants, Messrs. Wamsley and Creighton, 
from the front of the car, stated the situ- 
ation and they promptly put up the re- 
maining $5. When Mr. Mocdy found 
that the $25 had been contributed he 
sang out: ‘This is the first time I ever 
took up a collection on a railroad for a 
church, but I made it win.”— Walla 
Walla Union. 


A school-girl, in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, the other day, in reply to the ques- 
tion from her teacher, ‘* What is nota- 
tion ?” replied, ‘‘ Notation is a Method- 
ist.” She had been taught to say notation 


repeated solicitation, he answered, 


| 


is the method of writing numbers, 


Forget- |. 
fulness of himself supplanted his self-dis- 


INFANTILE 
Skin &Scalp 
DISEASES 
by 


CuTiCURA 
Remedies. 


FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY 
ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

427 Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


4a Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and @&i 
fo beautified by CUTI A SOAP. Si 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 
PEOPLES’ HOME 

SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
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CoLUMBUS WATERHOUSE............. President 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
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Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
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Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
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Ehrman, M. | Robbins, R. D. 
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English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’]. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 


Starbird, A. W. 


Goddard, O. M. | 
Stevens, A. K. 


Halsted, J. L. 


Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 
Herring, R. Toy, George D. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Upham, Isaac. 


Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Waterhouse,Columbus | 
Waterhouse, F. A. 


Jewell, James Gray. 
Kerr, David. 
Kimball, Rev. John. 


Knorp, A. F Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. 
McDonald. Frank V. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Wilson, T. K. 


Ranches, Ete. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON. 


ELYS CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 
CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN FLAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES TH) 


SENSES OF 
AND SMELL. 


TO 
TRY the CURE. \ 
A particle is appliec 
into each nostril, anc HAY =F EVER 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. | 


IMPROVED 


TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


619 MARKET S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 


118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OB. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D.| 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HOMGOPATHY,) 


125 Turk Street, - San Francisco: | 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
 aprls-tf 


_DR.H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIO) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 4. mu. to 8 m. 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST: | 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Sonutheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. I rayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4. w. and 
12:30 Pp. mM. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. mM. | 

THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday-school,12:80 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH OHUROCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
lla. m. and7:30P.m™; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 p. m: 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school. 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sevy- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday school, 1 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mw: 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—EFdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. m. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 

Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. m. 

SEVENTH. AVENUE ( HAPEL-—Corner 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwi st cor- 
ner Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 
Gove, Eup’t. Sunday-school at m. 


| CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 


SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 


| J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 


comy Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
PO. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. : 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) | 


Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 


Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
_ Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 
AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M, 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ‘*.cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq;' 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
CAL. W. O. T. U. 

132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


|Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these. services 
are offered gratuitously, all lettérs must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles | 


are to be sent. Address — 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 23348. 


EevaBuisHEep mm 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘NO BRAND’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Font St. 


San Francisco. 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, 6, 1889. 


She acitic, 


$2.50 A-YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
KMo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer..— Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. Pacrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1889. 


The Independent believes that the 
Plan of Union proposed in Japan is es- 
sentially Presbyterian ; but Presbyterian- 
ism is excellent Christianity, and if the 
Japanese want it, let them have it. It 
further avers that the American Board 
would continue to aid the churches there 
just the same. The Congregational peo- 
ple in America are very large-minded, to 
be sure, but it is too much to suppose 
that the adoption in Japan of a different 
polity by our missionary churches would 
make no change in the fullness and free- 
ness with which we should continue ap- 
propriations to them. Some _ suggest 
that the plan is essentially Congregation- 
al. If it be so, does any one suppose 
the Presbyterian Board will take the 
same interest in the work or give as free- 
ly toit? It is noticeable that all the 
Presbyterian correspondents—even those 
who are by antecedents supposed to be 
most thoroughly denominational—favor 
the plan. Is it to be supposed they 
would favor it if it were not substantially 
in harmony with their view of polity? 
But suppose the plan does allow equal 
rights to either form of local organiza- 
tion, is it to be expected that the two di- 
verse forms of organic life can exist long 
without showing their different nature 
and drift? What, then, would be gain- 
ed by the formal unity which would not 
be equally gained by a recognized com- 
ity? Just now there is a great deal said, 
and action is proposed in behalf, of Con- 
gregationalizing the American Board and 
the other societies with which our 
churches co-operate. This movement 
has been largely favored by the more 
progressive souls—that is, by those who 
are out with the conservative theology, 
and who are generally thought to be dis- 
posed to fraternize with, rather than to 
antagonize, other denominations. But, 
whatever movement is made to bring so- 
cieties into closer connection with the or- 
ganized Association of Congregational 
Churches must make these societies 
more distinctly the representatives of 
whatever is peculiar to our polity. What 
sense would there be in maintaining the 
polity at home, and being indifferent as 
to whether this or some other polity were 
preferred abroad P 


The Christian Union, which boasts 
no special loyalty to anything Congrega- 
tional, either in doctrine or polity, dep- 
recates the action of those who, as it as- 
sumes, ‘insist on exporting to Japan the 
historic denominational differences which 
have separated them here.” Now, the 
trouble is that the ‘denominational dif- 
ferences” have long been in Japan by 


the “exportation” of missionaries of the | 


various “Boards.” And one of the de- 
nominations over there has been recently 
developing the old eagerness to absorb 
Congregational churches, which it in- 
dulged so largely and so ruthlessly a half 


a century ago in our Own country. The 


memory of that ecclesiastical appropria- 
tidn of other people’s goods is nota 
pleasant one to many hundreds still 
alive, and they have no wish to see the 
process repeated on other shores. And 
so they lift their voice of warning against 
any proposed process which, under the 
name of “union,” is virtually an attempt 
to merge the Congregational churches of 
Japan into a virtually Presbyterian body, 
though without the name. Were not the 
Christian Union young and inexperi- 
enced, it would hardly venture to use 
the word “dishonor” as in any way ap- 
plicable to those who wish to prevent the 
sort of catastrophe in Japan which befell 
their fathers in America. If that ugly 
word must be used, let it be reserved for 
those who hang upon the skirts of de- 
nominations, and do not know which 
they prefer until the environment ae 


The Treasurer of the Nationaf-Coun- 
cil has sent circulars to the General As- 
sociation of each State, requesting that 
the amount of the Council’s assessment 


(only a cent and a half per member) | 


upon each State be paid in, if possible, 
before the next meeting of the National 
Council in October, 1889, in Worcester, 
Mass. The dues of this State, we are 
glad to say, have been paid up fully to 
the end of the year 1888. The assess- 
ment for 1889 amounts to $127.62, and 
this is the sum our State Association is 
asked for prior to October next, the very 
month in which the Association holds its 
annual meeting. There will be some 
money in the treasury before that time, 
but not enough, it is probable, to meet 
this demand, which is a legitimate one. 
Among the twenty-four States and Ter- 
ritories assessed, California ranks as the 
fourteenth, so that we are not yet up to 
the general average in strength, though 
a little in advance of the great State of 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps some individual 
is able to advance the money, and wait 
upon the General Association for his re- 
muneration. 


The New York Independent had a 
magnificent indignation, and bestirred 
itself vigorously months ago, when there 
was danger, as it supposed, that the 
‘“ American Board ” might swerve from 
its loyalty to the historic doctrines of 
Congregationalism in the app>intment of 
missionaries. But, now, when the 
* Board,” in its management, and some 
of its missionaries in Japan, are openly 
proposing to swerve from their loyalty to 
the historic polity of Congregationalism, 
or are hesitating about their position, 
the Independent applies such a term as 
‘pique ” to those who feel hurt by the 
contempt which is about to be flung 
upon the Congregational churches and 
their polity. ‘Pique ”—is that all the 
word the Independent has for denomina- 


tional loyalty, a year or two only after its” 
own walking in grandeur the highway of 


loyalty? 


It seems that our ancient friend, Z. 
Montgomery, formerly of Oakland, where 
he assailed the public schools at his 
leisure, practiced law and ran a ranch 
for a living, who is now at Washington 
as U. S. Attorney-General’s Assistant 
(soon to be set free from the trammels 
of office), has been furnishing Cardinal 
Manning of England with some of his 
unique views and astonishing generaliza- 
tions concerning public education gen- 
erally, and ‘‘*common-school” systems 
in particular. And it further appears 
that the said Cardinal is to overwhelm 
Europe and America with an essay on 
education, favoring the “parental,” rather 
than any other, system. Well, who ever 
proposed doing away with parental edu- 
cation, or of substituting anything else 
for it? All that our public schools do is 
to add as much as possible to the strictly 
parental ” system. 


— 


Royalty must have a mighty charm. 


for the Austrian and Hungarian nation, 
or else the recent scandals brought to 
notice in the suicide of the Crown Prince 
would go far to break the charm. If a 
tenth part of what is whispered as to the 
Prince of Wales be the truth, it should 
seem as if it were time the great British 
people should require some better guaran- 
ty of worth in its sovereign than birth. 
But, perhaps the ill-success of France in 
obtaining figure-heads by suffrage makes 
monarchical lands fear to run the risks of 
change. Let us, who are glad that so 
many men of character are called to high 
places of office in the Union, take heed 
lest some alarming tendencies in the 
matter of voting grow so powerful that 
money, bossism and the saloon shall 
name our public men. 


Is the world growing better or worse P 
is answered by Mr. Moody unfavorably, 
But Dr. Herrick Johnson says: ‘The 
world, on the whole, is mending” ; and 
Dr. John Hall says, “I can honestly and 
truly say that, as far as my observation 
has extended, religious life has never 
been in so good a condition in these 
twenty-one years as it is in the year in 
which we are met together.” The truth 


is, the world grows both better and worse 


—hbetter in some places and along some 


lines ; worse in other places and along 
other lines. 


In Australia the Congregational Un- 
ion is to raise a “jubilee fund” of $500,;- 
ooo in five annual installments of $100,- 


ooo each. Of this a single man, Mr. G. | 


W. Taylor, is to give each year one-half. 
The larger part of this handsome total is 
to be appropriated to the founding of a 


theological seminary. Good for Austra- 


lia! Let that young continent be con- 
gratulated. What if some Congregation- 
alist should offer to give $50,000 a year 
for five years toward really endowing the 
Pacific Theological Seminary ? 


Two Bagdad Jews have bought, it is 
said, the entire site of Babylon, with the 


ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s and other 
places upon it. 


Last Sunday night closed Mr. Moody’s 
meetings in the Pavilion in this city. 
This week he holds four morning meet- 
ings—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday—at 10:30 o'clock, in the 
First church (Dr. Barrows’), and also 
afternoon and evening meetings in the 
First church in Oakland. We give to 
our readers a verbatim report of the last 
sermon in the Pavilion. ‘ 


Without question, these meetings have 
been the most remarkable gatherings 
ever held in this city. The Pavilion isa 
great barn of a place, often cold, and al- 
ways full of drafts, and bad for hearing; 
and yet, night after night, for a month, it 
has been filled, and on Sunday nights 
crowded so that the doors were closed, 
with audiences numbering from three to 
five thousand, who have listened most 
respectfully and attentively to plain, prac- 
tical gospel sermons by this plain, earn- 
est, Christian man. We had not faith to 
believe that such a success could be 
achieved in such a place. ‘ We thought 


and for a few week-nights, until the nov- 
elty wore off; but that night after night, 
for a full month, the people would crowd 
to the place with .unabated interest, was 
more than we dared to hope. But 
we were wrong. The Pavilion is the on- 
ly piace in the city that would begin to 
accommodate the people who wanted to 
attend these meetings. We think Mr. 
Moody should be, and we have no doubt 
but that he is, profoundly grateful to 
God for such audiences under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. He had a 
hard place to fill, but his faith and cour- 
age were equal to the task, and with such 
a success he need not be discouraged, 
no matter how seemingly difficult the 
work before him anywhere. We know 
that he watched the weather with anxiety 
and prayer, and so did many others. 
And how kindly God gave us most 
beautiful nights to the close! According 
to almost invariable precedent, after the 
heavy frosts, which we had for a week 
and more, floods of rain should have 


moderated, and most beautiful summer 
weather has come and is still with us. 


These meetings give us a better opin- 
ion of San Francisco. The small audi- 
ences in our churches, and the abounding 
immorality, love of pleasure and greed 
for gain, which characterize us as a peo- 
ple, with the indifference and unbelief so 
common, have led us often to doubts 
and dark forebodings regarding the fu- 
ture of this great city on the Pacific. 
But when we see so many _ thou- 
sands of non.church-goers gladly listen- 
ing to such preaching, and when we 
hear them speak so kindly of the mes- 
sage and the messenger—men and wom- 
en who had seemed to have no thought 
of God and no belief in the hereafter—-we 
thank God and take courage. The people 
gathered here from all parts of the world 
are better than they seem. They are not 
beyond the reach of the gospel. In 
fact, that is what they want. ‘They like 
this plain Mr. Moody—this business-like 
man, who talks right to them, and gives 
them with great fullness of illustration 
and story, the Bible, its history, its char- 
acters, its great central truth and life, 
the Lord Jesus Christ and salvation, only 
by believing on him. Sitting by two 
Jewish ladies in the meeting the other 
night, we saw that they were greatly in- 
terested, and when the half-hour was up 
and the closing song began, they in- 
quired: “Isn’t he going to talk more? 
Is he done? We shall come again.” 
A hard Jew, who never seemed to care 
for anything but money, said as we met 
on the street: “I saw you at the Pavilion 
the other night. I have been there sev- 
eral times.” A prominent merchant, a 


-Roman Catholic, said: ‘Moody is a 


good man. Iam going to hear him. 
Get Moody to lead off against gambling 
and other bad doings in the city. We 
ought to unite and put down these evils 
which are so ruinous in our city.” Yes, 
there is more desire for better laws and a 
better life in our city than seems to be 
on the surface. 


But are there not, in these passing 
days, lessons for those who would Chris- 
tianize this city? May we not profitably 
change some of our methods? May we 
not preach the Gospel more simply and 
earnestly, and live it out more truly in 
our daily lives? Has God not power 
for us which we may receive by more 
earnest seeking? Are we as consecrated 
as we ought to be, to be workers together 
with God? Can he use us, and will our 
impenitent fellow-citizens recognize us, 
and be led by us, living as we do and 
speaking as we do? The people of this 
city know a good man when they see 


him. They will not be won to Christ by 


_ | those who are half-hearted and dishonest. 


the Pavilion might be filled:on Sundays 


fallen ; but, instead, the temperature | 


We must give them something better 
than they now have if we want them to 
change. Hypocrisy is worse than open 
sinning. There is a noble ministry and 
church membership in this city. We 
would not be unmindful of or depreciate 
what has been done and what is doing; 
but who of us does not know and ac- 
knowledge that there is a far greater 
work which we might do, and which 


sorely needs to be done? We are here, 


first and best, to save this city for God; 
and from San Francisco, truly Christian, 
shall go forth influences that shall save 
this great Coast and bless the world. 
God help us to see our responsibility, 


and to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty! 


When the Son of Man healed the man 
sick of the palsy at Capernaum and for- 
gave his sins, we are told ‘that they were 
all amazed and glorified God,” and said, 
‘‘We have never seen it on this fashion.” 
So now let us, and would that all the 
people might, ‘“‘glorify God,” and thank 
him for his new “fashion.” We sorely 
needed such a new fashion as these 
Pavilion meetings have given. To God 
be all the glory! Much as we love Mr. 
Moody, we do not idolize him; he is 
only and would be only the humble in- 
strument ; he is the voice of an earnest 
fellow-man, saying, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God.” The depth and power and 
healthfulness of this work will be meas- 
ured by the glory given to our God. 
Give the suffering, risen Saviour his right 
place in this city. 
of all.” 

The pressure on our American Home 
Missionary Society is still severe, and the 
deficiency of receipts is mortifying. The 


falling-off for the first three months of 


the American Board’s year is small on 
donations, but the legacies have been 
few. Perhaps the expenses of the great 
political campaign absorbed some good 
men’s attention last fall. The Presbyter- 
ian Board for Foreign Missions informs 
its contributors that in eight months less 
than one-quarter of the $860,000 needed 
for the year has come in, and that in four 
months next coming $654,779 must be 
raised to avoid a debt. So it would 
seem as if the consolidated monthly for 
missions has not filled the treasury at 
once. Nothing fills any treasury but 
persistent system in the great body of 
the churches. Have you forgotten the 
great causes for one month? 
the accounts and see. 


SPECIAL DISCIPLINE. 


BY REV, DR. A, L. STONE, 


How many of us who call ourselves 


disciples of the Lord Jesus may need 


some special discipline over unforgotten 
offenses in the past to chasten us from 
such evil and its bonds and its stains, and 
ripen us for the heavenly inheritance ? 
Character, the victorious reign of 
Christian character, does not come into 
our possession simply by a process of 
natural growth; it is the gracious fruit of 
prayer and effort in the paths of experi- 
ence and the fields of trial. | 
There has been with us an attitude of 
pride in some tie of personal fellowship, 
in which we have looked down upon our 


comrade as beneath us in endowment or 


condition, or both, and have maintained 
a haughty air and tone in such commu- 
nication as spanning the space between 
us, and have grieved the sensibility thus 
wounded. 

Over such a remembrance we need to 
drain the cup of deep humility, raised in 
some providence to our lips, before we 
can lay to heart the shame and wrong of 
such fraternal infliction. : 

How often we may have cherished a 
spirit of animosity against some one who 
has stood in the path of our advance, 
and have visited such offender with re- 
proach, and assailing to impress our 
sense Of wrung and lavish its penalty— 
an act of hatred and revenge! 

What we need, instead, is a spirit of 
meekness and forgiveness—fruit of our 
practical personal teaching—bringing us 
down into a sense of unworthiness before 
the Supreme One, and his forbearing 
mercy. 

We may often have looked with jeal- 
o“sy upon those who have walked by 
our side, and toiled in the same path of 
ambitious endeavor, and have sought, by 
word and act, to hinder their ascent up 
the heights of place and fortune, and 
need to have the prizes of our own pur- 
suing exploded for our defeat and disap- 
pointment, that so we may appreciate 
the ill-fortune we covet for a rival. 

We need to know, by our personal ex- 
perience, how it feels to be slighted in 
the midst of those whose good opinion 
we desired, and so to comprehend our 
own contemptuous demonstration. 

Ah, how many pointed arrows and 
barbed we must feel to bring home to 
our conviction the bitterness we are so 
often ready to impose upon those who 
walk with us in the manifold fellowships 
of life! May we learn the lesson quickly 
and thoroughly, and walk in such inter- 
course without trespass or offense! 


In 1888, the American watch compa- 
nies produced nearly 6,000 watches per 
day. Foreign watches are comparatively 
little used now. ee 


‘Crown Him Lord | 


Look over 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The adjourned annual meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held 
on Friday, February 8th, at the office of 
John F. Myers & Co., 863 Market street, 
at 3:30 P.M. JOHN F, Myers, Sec’y. 


The Upper Bay Association will meet 
with Dr. Willey Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 12th. 7 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club, Mr. J. W. Crawford addressed the 
meeting on “Preaching,” giving a lay- 
man’s view. His remarks were good 
and were well received. . The discussion 
that followed, participated in mostly by 
ministers, gave evidence that they are 
not satisfied with their work; that they 
are painfully aware of their. imperfections 
and are still seeking so to set forth the 
truth as it is in Jesus, that it may take 
stronger hold upon the hearts and lives 
of men. We know that we do not 
preach the gospel .as it might be preach- 
ed. It is the grandest work in the 
world to point our fellow-men to the 
Lamb of God, and persuade them to be 
reconciled to God. We are not discour- 
aged in this high calling We thank 
God for the souls saved through our 
ministry ; .but there is a deep feeling 
among our ministers, as manifest in the 
discussion in the Club, that there isa 
greater work for us to do than we have 
done—a work which we can do and 
which by the help of God we will do. 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook will present 
the subject at our next meeting—‘*True 
Christian Union.” The following items 
of interest we gathered from the reports 
of last week’s work made at the Club: 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan only preached a 
short sermon to children Sabbath morn- 
ing, as it was communion Sunday, on 
‘Christ the Best Master.” Sixteen were 
added to the church—five of them on 
confession of faith—and all of these from 
the Junior Society of Christian Endeavor, 
composed of those from the ages of ten to 
fifteen years. Among these young peo- 
ple who confessed Christ was Pastor 
Cruzan’s own daughter, aged eleven 
years. Evangelist Winslow assisted at 
the service in the evening ; 176 persons 
were present. ‘There were two requests 
for prayer and one conversion. 

Rev. F. M. Washburn of the Free 
Baptist Church reported that the Pavilion 
meetings have been a benefit to his peo- 
ple ; some of his young people have 
been brought out into confession, and 
his members have been quickened in duty. 


Rev. F. J. Culver reported encourage- 
ment in his work in. the First church 
mission on Devisadero street. Sixty-one 
were in the last Sabbath-school, and 
forty-eighty at the evening service. 


Dr. George Mooar exchanged with 
W. W. Scudder last Sunday. 


Rev. E. J. Riggs preached to his peo- 
ple at Stockton on ** What We Know 
About Heaven.” Inthe evening he gave 
an illustrated lecture on a scene in Bun- 
yan’s Pil-grim, ‘‘The Hill of Difficulty.” 


Mr. Johnson reported that twenty-five 
were added to the First church in Oak- 
land last Sunday, fifteen of whom are in 
the Market-street Branch, where John 
Currie has been assisting Pastor Adams; 
two of the new members are Chirese. 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the First .Congregational 
church (Dr. C. D. Barrows, pastor), held 
January rgth, a resolution of thanks was 
cordially tendered to Mr. and Mrs. D. 
J. Staple for their successful effort in re- 
pairing and beautifying the lecture-room, 
parlors and library of their place of wor-. 
ship. 

One of the most pleasant and enjoy- 
able receptions we remember to have at- 
tended was given last Saturday evening 
by the ladies of the Market-street Con- 
gregational church, Oakland, at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Merrill, parents 
of the pastor, on the occasion of the clos- 


‘ing of mission services of Mr. and Mrs. 


John Currie with this church. Large 
numbers of the ninety and more persons 
present were young converts, rejoicing 
in new-found hopes and joys. After 
general singing, solos by Mr. Manuel 
Stone, the Misses Stone, Irwin and An- 
drews, and Mrs. George Binder, a well- 
rendered recitation by Miss Blanche Da- 
vis, and an intensely graphic descrip- 
tion of a family catastrophe by Mr. 
George Binder, the company partook of 
bountiful refreshments with ice-cream. 
Thankgiving for past and present bless- 


ings, and prayers for the future, brought 


out happy remarks from Mrs. Currie for 
the kindly feeling shown to her husband 
and herself. Mr. Currie’s response was 
unique and characteristic of the man. 
He declared himself nothing without his 
Bible, and so he proposed to give: the 
friends three “F’s,” with a short exposi- 
tion, as mementoes of the happy occa- 
sion: Fear not (Gen. xv: 1); Fret 
not (Ps. xxxvii: 1); Faint not (Gal. vi: 
g). While happy joyousness reigned su- 
preme, it was of that kind which addeth 
no sorrow, and prepared rather than un- 
fitted all for the labors and delights of 
the Sabbath so near at hand. ‘That 
beautiful hymn, “God be with you till 
we meet again” was sung, and the com- 
pany dismissed, with benediction by the 
pastor, happy in the consciousness of 
having given and gotten a fullness of 
blessing in the social reception to Broth- 
er and Sister Currie. 


Rev. C. H. Schuyler, late of Roches- 


ter, N. Y., has accepted the invitation of 


the Petaluma church to be their acting 


pastor. He enters upon his work at ' 
| Once. 


Rev. George Morris, who is out of the 
city for a time in’ temperance work, 
preached in Merced at a union service 


| last Sunday week morning, and held a 


union temperance meeting in the even- 
ing. Last Sabbath he was at Fresno, 
and preached in the First Congregation- 
al church in the morning. 


Another minister has been watched. 
The Third Congregational church of this 
city last week put in the hands of its 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, the very time. 
ly present of a gold hunting-case Wal- 
tham watch, with many words of kindly 
appreciation of his earnest labors, and 
personal affection for him as a man and 
Christian. We shall expect our brother 
to be very promptly on time hereafter. 


Monrovia.——President S. C. Bartlett 


of Dartmouth College delivered the first. 


lecture in a course to aid the Chapel 
Fund. He spoke with much interest on 
“Tbrough Egypt and Up the Nile,” and 
may come again to give further aid. The 
chapel has been occupied for six Sun- 
days, though not quite finished, and is 
an attractive room. January 15th the 
church had a “Home Day,” with busi- 
ness and social meetings, and a New 
England Supper. Ten have been re- 
ceived into the church since January 
1st, and audiences have increased. 
Feb. 2, 1889. 


ADIN, Cal., January 21, 1889.—We 


are yet living and working as best we. 


can for the Master. Our new church is 
completed, with the exception of the 
pews, which we hope to have as soon as 
sufficient funds are secured to pay for 
them. We have been kindly remember- 
ed toward the seat fund for our new 
church by Dr. McLean of the First 
church, Oakland, $25; and in small 
amounts by members of his congrega- 
tion, also $5 by Mrs. Ellen E. Wiggin 
of Los Angeles, and $5 from Miss N. 
Degamble of Jersey City, N. J. Our 
congregations are good, and hope is en- 
tertained that ere long many may be 
seen who are seeking a better life and 
experience. We expect to dedicate our 
new church about the rst of June. 
E. D. HOwELLs. 


Mr. James C. Dorward, of the senior 
class in the Pacific Theological Seminary, 
has recently received notice of his ap- 
pointment, by the American Board, as a 
missionary to the Zulus in South Africa. 
Mr. Dorward will graduate in May, and 
will sail for his destination as soon there- 
afcer as the necessary arrangements can 
be completed. 


PESCADERO, February 4, 1889 —We 
had a good day yesterday, the meetings 
being well attended and quite an interest 
taken. After the morning service, one 
joined the church on confession, and 
was at the same time baptized. Many 
were with us at the Lord’s table. In 
the afternoon a funeral took place—a 
little child had died—and the church 
was quite full. We used the occasion to 
talk impressively about the power “in 
Christ Jesus, and, as many were present 
whom we had never seen in church, we 
anticipate that some of them will come 
again, D. F,-T. 


Rev. Dr. J. H. Harwood has been 
called to the pastorate of the new church 
of fifty members, recently gathered by 
him and organized in Santa Ana. He 
has been holding grand meetings in 
Messina, where the church was greatly 
revived and many were converted; and 
also at San Jacinto, where there have 
been two meetings a day and good in- 
terest. 


The Christian Statesman of Phila- 
delphia, the organ of the National Re- 
form Association, in its work in behalf 
of the Sabbath, the Christian Law of Di- 
vorce, and the Bible in the Public 
Schools, has put on a new dress of type, 
and gives other evidences of prosperity. 


Rio Vista, February 4th.—The good 
work continues—twenty persons profess 
to have become Christians, and many 
others are very seriously impressed of 
their need of Christ. G. M. D. 


The Rev. J. R. Chaplin, who lately 
arrived from Michigan, with his family, 
to supply the church at Olympia for a 
while, has been invited to remain with 
the church for a year, so a new energy is 
awakened, and already there are signs 
of renewed vigor in Christian work. 
The oldest member of the church has 
just passed away, at the advanced age of 
87. She was the widow of Rev. Jared 
F. Ostrander, who died at Mantonville, 
Minn., in 1874. H. H: S$. 


SPOKANE Fatis, W. T.—The meet- 
ings conducted by Rev. J. Edwards and 
Deacon G. R. Andrus at Marshall and 
Trent were well attended, and resulted 
in several hopeful conversions in each 
place. When the meetings began at 
Marshall it was told that not a Christian 
man could be found. At the close of 
the last meeting, in response to the ques- 
tion, “* How many are determined not 
to neglect the great Salvation any longer?” 
twenty-six arose.“ The work should be 
followed up in both places. 


SuisuN, February 4, 1889 —About 
ten days ago we commenced a series of 
extra meetings, and from the very first 
the power of God has been manifest. 
The church has received a glorious bap- 
tism of love and earnest consecration. 
and many who were sinners have already 
found peace, and many more are serious: 
ly and anxiously seeking. The meetings 
have been characterized by a deep, 
quiet, earnest spirit. We are expecting 
and praying for still greater things. 
Brother Loyal Wirt of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary has been with us, and 


rendered most effective service. He 
has a specially good influence with the 
children and youth, and has been the 
means of leading many to Christ. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Brother H. E. Jewett has also been here, 
4nd preached us some of his sincere, 

ure gospel sermons, which will never 
be forgotten. A. F. H. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Sunday, 
January 27th was a red-letter day for the 
Scandinavian church of Tacoma. Its 
new meeting-house, costing, with furni- 
ture, $3,500, was dedicated, Superin- 
tendent Beard preaching the sermon, 
and Rev. M. S. Hartwell of the First 
church offering the dedicatory prayer. 
This church, with its new house and its 
new pastor, Rev. C. O. Torgerson, has a 
bright future. To get a needed 
change of climate Rev. S. H. Cheadle 
of the East Tacoma church resigns, 
greatly to the regret of his entire church 
and congregation. He will probably ac- 
cept a field in Eastern Washington. 
The First church, Tacoma, encouraged 
and gladdened the heart of Superin- 
tendent Beard by its last Sunday’s con- 
tribution to the A. H. M. §S., which 
amounted——including what it has already 
in its treasury—-to nearly’ $175.——Rev. 
Robert Brown of Roy has been suffering 
for a few days from an attack of rheu- 
matism ; Rev. Samuel Greene, Superin- 
tendent for the C.S.S. and P. S., sup- 
plied for him last Sunday.——Olympia 
is already being blessed by the faithful 
preaching and pastoral care of Rev. J. 
R. Chaplin, who, with his family, has 
lately come to this field from Otsego, 
Mich.——Plymouth church, Seattle, the 
pastorate of which was made vacant by 
the recent resignation of Rev. H. L. 
Bates, is reaching out for another strong 
man. No candidates, however, will be 
heard. A man will be called upon his 
merits as judged by his past work.—— 
The empty treasury of the A. H. M. S. 
causes great hardship to several of our 
most worthy but small-salaried mission- 
aries. 


An evening of song and story under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union at Union Square 
Hall, 421 Post street, Thursday evening, 
February 7th, at 8 o’clock. Admittance 
25 cents, 


A novelty is offered by the Fidelia 
Society of the Howard street Presbyterian 
church onthe nights of February 7th and 
Sth, in the form of an entertainment, by 
Professor John W. Sherman, assisted by 
a score or more of the young ladies and 
gentlemen of that church. By the use 
of Professor Sherman’s marvelous inven- 
tion, the participants in the programme 
are made to appear and disappear at 
will. It eclipses anything in the line of 
spiritualistic materializations. 


NOTES FROM PUGET SOUND. 


Pastor Hartwell of the First Church 
Tacoma preached a Home Missionary 
sermon to his people, January 27th, and 
a collection was taken in excess of $100. 
The gratitude of the A. H. M. S for the 
same was expressed by Superintendent 
Beard, who was providentialiy present in 
the evening. 


It was a wise movement made by the 
Scandinavian Congregational Church a 
year ago, in disposing of their single lot 
and small chapel on E street, and ve..- 
turing the purchase of the two lots on 
the corner of G and Thirteenth, paying 
therefor, with a small residence build- 
ing, $1500, which was within $200 of the 
value of the old site. Now, with the 
erection of their new church, and the in- 
creased value of these lots, they have a 
property worth $10,000. Yesterday this 
church was dedicated, Superintendent 
Beard preaching the sermon. Many of 
the First Church people were present 
and contributed largely toward the pay- 
ment of the $1,050 debt that was to be 
cancelled. 

We regret to be obliged to chronicle 
the serious illness of Rev. S. H. Cheadle 
of the East Tacoma Church, which has 


— resulted in his resignation in order that 


he may try a dryer and more bracing 
climate. He will be greatly missed, not 
Ouly in his immediate field where he has 
been the earnest and faithful promoter 
of this enterprise almost from its incipi- 
ency, and on difficult ground, but for 
his practical wisdom as one of our Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Sound Associ- 
ation, and also of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Puget Sound Chautauqua 
Assembly. May the Great Physician 
heal his infirmity, that he may continue 
to be a successful worker wheresoever the 
Master shall call him. | 


Superintendent Greene of the S. S. 
Society, visited the Sunday School at 
Muck yesterday, supplying at that place 
and at Roy for Pastor Brown, who is suf- 
fering from a severe attack of sciatica. 


In the early part of the month Super- 
intendent Beard and General Missionary 
Walters held a series of meetings at 
Genesee, across our line in Idaho, at'the 
close of which a Congregational Church 
of fourteen members was organized. 

Tacoma, Wash. Ty. ». G. . 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We acknowledge with thanks the fol- 
lowing sums given to the fund for sup- 
plying THE Paciric to home missiona- 
ries who are not taking it: 


From Seth Richards....... ...... $5 00 
From Mrs. Seth Richards......... 5 00 
From Mrs. B. B. Redding........ 5 00 
From Mrs. O. L. Shafter......... 5 00 


_ We should be glad to receive addi- 
tional contributions to this fund, as there 
are still many ministers on this Coast 
who do not have THE PacirFic. 


The Willard Kindergarten is now lo- 
cated at 1503 Turk street, corner of 
Steiner. Visitors are welcomed during 
school hours—from 9g till 12, The teach- 
ér is Miss H. Gereau. 


SERVICES 


‘SHALTING BETWEEN TWO OPIN- 
JONS.2 


[Closing sermon of D. L. Moody at the 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco, Sunday 
evening, February 3, 1889.] 

I Kings xviii: 21: “How long halt ye 
between two opinions? if the Lord be 
God, follow him ; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him. And the people answered 
him not a word.” : 

The nation, in Elijah’s day, was going 
over to idolatry, to the service of Baal. 
I think a good many in San Francisco 
are in about the same state of mind. I 
have found, since I have been out ‘here, 
quite a number who have told me that 
since they have come to California they 
have been in doubt whether the Bible is 
true or not; and some of them have re- 
nounced it, and gone over to the service 
of Baal. I believe there are a great 
many here to-night just in the condition 
of mind of those in the days of Elijah. 

Ahab and all the royal family, the lead- 
ing men of the nation, men of influence, 
and all the men of the army, had gone 
over to the service of Baal. But there 
were seven thousand who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal. The prophets of the 
Lord had been put to death, except one 
hundred that had been hid away by 
Obadiah, unknown to Ahab. Elijah, the 
man of God, was trying to bring the 
people to a decision. I think what we 
want to do is to get men to decide, 
and not to be of two opinions; I think 
it is better to have your mind made up, 
and be for Baal or for God, and let the 
world know how you stand. You have 
a very poor opinion of a man who has a 
vacillating character, and you don’t know 
what side he is on. You know, during 
the war, with what contempt men were 
regarded that tried to be on both sides ; 
they would try to be good Union men 
when they thought it was for their inter- 
ests ; but when they thought the South 
was going to succeed they came out for 
the Confederacy. I know when I-was 
in Kentucky there were some people 
there who had two flags; and when 
men of the Union army came along 
they would run up the star-spangled ban- 
ner and shout for the Union. And when 
the Confederate soldiers came _ they 
would run up the Confederate flag, and 
shout for the Confederacy. By and 
by it was found out what they were do- 
ing, and they were stripped of everything 
they had; they were treated with the 
greatest contempt by both sides. 

I think you have a silent con- 
tempt for people that try to be on 
both sides of this question. It is ut- 
terly impossible to long remain there. I 
hope the day will soon come that men 
who are for God will come out and stand 
for God, and those opposed will stand 
against them, and then we will know 
where they are. 

I heard ofa man who had a great deal of 
difficulty with his feet ; one foot wanted 
to go one way, and the other took an- 
other direction. I have met lots of peo- 
ple just like that. They want to go this 
way and they want to go that; don’t 
know whether to go to the right orto the 
left. There is a river in Lllinois that 
runs 186 miles to join the Onaio, when, 
by a straight course, it is only 36 miles; 
but it goes in such a zigzag course it 
goes over this great distance. And so it 
is with a great many men in this world ; 
instead of going right straight forward, 
they go a little distance this way, then 
they turn and go that, and then they 


still another course, and so they do not 
make any progress. They are like a 
child on a rocking-horse—it is a beautt- 
ful motion, but there is not much getting 
ahead. We want men of decision. 


ELIJAH AND AHAB, 


Three years before the time of our 
text Elijah had come down from his 
mountain home and burst in upon Ahab. 
I have an idea Ahab never had heard of 
him. But, in answer to prayer, Elijah 
leaves his mountain retreat and comes 
down to Samaria, and goes to the palace 
of Ahab, and suddenly stands in the 
presence of the king; and he says, ‘There 
shall not be dew nor rain these years 
but according to my word.” I don't 
know but Ahab thought he was a luna- 
tic—_and, perhaps, some called him a 
crank—and he probably said he didn’t 
care anything about that man. But, in 
the course of a few months, there came 
a murmur up from different parts of his 
kingdom, and there was neither dew nor 
rain, Then he remembered what this 
man said. Then the cry of famine ran 
through all the land, and great distress 
among the poor; but it didn’t reach 
Ahab and Jezebel. A year passed, and 
there was neither dew nor rain; and 
then Ahab began to be very anxious to 
find the man who had turned the key of 
heaven, and there could never be any 
dew hor rain without his word. He 
sent men throughout the whole realm to 
find him, but they couldn’t find him, and 
he made the people take an oath that 
they had not found him. The famine 
went on for three years, until, at last, it 
reached the throne. One day Ahab said 
to Obadiah, You start and go this way, 
and I will go in that direction, and we 
will see if we can find any water for our 
cattle. He cared more ffor his 
cattle than he did for his people. 
Obadiah had not gone a great way 
before who should he meet but EIli- 
jah ; and he said, ‘Art thou my lord 
Elijah?” And Elijah said, “I am; go 
tell thy lord, Behold! Elijah is here.” 
But Obadiah was afraid if he left Elijah 
and went and told Ahab he might disap- 
pear again, and then Ahab would take 


‘his life. And he said to Elijah, We 


turn around and go back, and then take 


have been searching all over the king- 
dom trying to find you, and now if I 
should go and tell the king I had found 
you and then couldn’t bring you to him 
he would kill me. And Elijah answer- 
ed him: As the Lord liveth I will 
meet Ahab. And he sent Obadiah to 
bring Ahab. Then he went and told 
Ahab he had found Elijah. . 


“But why didn’t you fetch him ?” 

“He wouldn’t come; he told me to 
come and fetch you.” 

Elijah had more power than the king ; 
he could make the king come to him. I 
tell you a man that is right with God has 
got power. 

Ahab went out to meet Elijah, and he 
said to him, ‘Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel P”’ 

And Elijah said, “I have not troubled 
Israel, but thou and thy father’s house, 
in that ye have forsaken the command- 
ments of the I.ord, and thou hast followed 
Baalim.” 

A PRAYER TEST. 


And Elijah said, Let us have this thing 
settled. 

A few years agoa man in England 
wanted to have a prayer test; he had for- 
gotten that prayer-test in the days of 
Elijah. Elijah asked that a proclama- 
tion be sent out to all the people to gath- 
er On a certain day at Mount Carmel, 
and that the followers of Baal should pre- 
pare a bullock and put it on the altar, 
and he would do the same; and the god 
that answereth by fire, let him be god. 
The appointed day comes; Ahab goes up 
in his chariot; his soldiers go up, and 
there are 400 prophets of Baal and 450 
prophets of the groves, making 850— 
quite a solemn procession; probably all 
of them had on gowns, and made a great 
impression upon the people; made quite 
a stir; they moved along in solid column 
up Mount Carmel. But every eye was 
looking for Elijah; there was not a man 
in the kingdom they wanted to see as 
much as this man that had power to 
close up the heavens, hold back the dew 
and the rain; the hills were dry—not a 
bit df green grass to be seen; the bones 
of the cattle were bleaching upon the 
hills, and the cry was heard all over the 


bread.” I can imagine that suddenly 
Elijah appears, with a strange coat made 
out of a camel’s skin, and a leathern 
girdle about his waist, and no one with 
him but his servant ; he walks up the 
hill like a giant, there is such mighty 
power of. God upon him. Before him 
are gathered the men of the nation, and 
he says, ‘‘How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him; and 
the people answered him not a word.” 


And Elijah proposes to them to kill a 
bullock and lay it upon wood, and that 
he will kill a bullock and put it on wood, 
and no fire shall be put under, and then 
the prophets of Baal shall call upon their 
gods, and he will call upon the name of 
the Lord; and the God that answereth 
by fire, let him be God. And the people 
said, It is well spoken; let that settle it. 


And they commenced about g o’clock 
of the day and prepared the bullock, 
and began to pray; I have no doubt they 
were sincere and greatly in earnest. 
They prayed three hours—ever you hear 
of aSan Francisco man praying three 
hours? I tell you they were in earnest; 
they prayed till noon, and Elijah began 
to mock them and said they had better 
pray louder, that their god might be 
asleep. And they leaped upon the altar 
and cried in a loud voice ‘‘O Baal, hear 
us! O Baal, hear us!” And they kept 
on praying for six hours more. It wasa 
long prayer meeting; a good many of 
you would get sound asleep if we were to 
to have a six hours’ prayer meeting; but 
they were terribly in earnest; they want- 
ed Baalto come. But there was no 
answer. I have an idea the Lord held 
Satan back or he would have kindled a 
fire by the end of six hours. 


Then Elijah built an altar; he would 
have nothing to do with Baal’s altar; you 
don’t want to have anything to do with 
Baal’s altar; he built one of his own. 
He had them dig a trench around it, and 
he said bring four barrels of water and 
pour it on the sacrifice and the wood. 
He wasn’t going to have them say there 
was a secret spark of fire under there 
hid away, that there was some sleight-of- 
hand about it. Then he calls for four 
more barrels of water, and that was pour- 
ed on, and that made eight barrels of 
water; then he says, Bring on four more 
barrels of water. 
the trench all around until it was full. 
And Elijah says, I will pray. I think 
every man there kept his eyes open dur- 
ing that prayer; every one had their eyes 
upon Elijah, and every man listened. 
And he commenced, “Let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israel, and 
that I am thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at thy word.” And 
as he went. on praying fire came down 
from heaven, and it licked up that bul- 
lock and the stones and the water— 
cleaned up everything—and the people 
fell on their faces and said, “The Lord, 
he is the God.” 

I don’t know of any better way totest 
the Bible than prayer. I want to call 
your attention to this passage: “It shall 
come to pass that whosoever calleth upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
If there is an infidel in this house that 
in sincerity and truth wants to find out 
whether there is a God in heaven or not 
he can find it out. You know children 
have two kinds of cries; one is a make- 
believe cry; you mothers know the dif- 
ference between a real cry and a make- 
believe cry. Men are like babies ; they 
have this make-believe cry; but when 
they have the real cry, and pray in sin- 


| cerity and truth, they are going to get an | 


land among the poor, “Bread, bread, 


And they filled up} 


| 


answer. If there is an atheist here that 
don’t know whether there is a God or 
not, if you will just go about it in earnest 
to find out, you will have a revelation 
before you go to bed, to-night. But you 
Say you are a blasphemer. . Never mind; 
if you are sincere God will give you 
light. I don’t suppose there was a mean- 


.| er man than Manasseh; he cried to God, 
and he heard his prayer and took him 


out of prison and put him on the throne 
again. If you really want to know 
these things, pray as Eljjah did, and let 
the prayer come from the heart, and ask 


God to answer by fire, and let the fire of 


God’s Spirit come upon you. until it con- 
sumes everything that is carnal, mean, 
selfish and hellish which is making your 
life dark and bitter, and then there shall 
come new life into your soul. 


DECIDE NOW. 


Come, my friends, why not put this 
to the test? Why not settle this question ? 
Has not the time come for a decision? 
You know that if you succeed in this life 
you have got to come to a decision as to 
what course you will pursue. Why not 
come to a decision this very night? I 
believe there are more people lost in our 
day in this country for the want of de- 
cision than from any other cause. I 
presume there are a large number here 
who intend to decide this question some 
day; but why not: to-night? Why defer 
it? Why vacillate about a question of 
so much importance? If it is true, you 
want to know it, don’t you? If you want 
to know, then corne and find out. If 
there is no God, let us be atheists. I 
have a great deal more respect for a 


| man that is decided one way or the other 


than for the one who don’t know, and 


sometimes thinks atheism is correct, and’ 
then. he thinks Christianity is the right 
thing, and is vacillating between the two. 


If there is no future state, if death ends 
all, let us eat, drink and be merry, for 
soon we will be all gone—let us do our 


best to gratify our passions and havea 


good time, for we shall soon go the way 
of all men. If death, as an orator said 
over the grave of his brother, carries us 
back to the elements, and it is the last 
that is seen of us, let us find it out and 
take our stand with the atheists. If 
there is no heaven to receive us, if theré 
is no Holy Spirit to help us, let us take 
our stand and say it is ali a delusion; 


there is no such thing as Satan and 


death; there is no such thing as sin and 
punishment; there is no God; turn your 
churches into dance-houses, theaters and 
places of amusement; our mothers were 
deluded; Christ was an impostor, a de- 
ceiver, or a myth; build a monument for 
Voltaire and Paine; let us have no God, 
no heaven, no hell, no hereafter. I be- 


lieve it is better to take a stand like that 
than to be vacillating, and say, “I don’t 


know whether these things are true or 
not, and I can’t find out.” I never saw 
a man in earnest but what he could find 
out whether they were true or not. You 
can find out to-night if you will take 
your stand. Take your stand with that 
praying wife. She is trying to bring up 
your children so that they may be a 
blessing to you in your old age, and you 
are doing all you can to destroy her tes- 
timony and to take that child of yours 
off in infidelity. If these things are 
myths and trifling, trifle on; but, if they 
are not, then give up your trifling and 
take your stand fortruth. If I did not 
think Christianity was true, I never would 
go to a religious meeting; I never would 
spend any time in reading a religious 
book, and I never would spend any 
money to sustain religion. What do you 
want to circulate the Bible for if it is not 
true ? Why not burn your Bibles? That 
is more consistent. Would you like 
Christians to come out and denounce 
Christianity? Would you like to have the 
churches burned down and destroyed, 
and Paine’s ** Age of Reason ” and Vol- 
taire’s teachings come in place of the 
Bible? If you do not want this, 
then why not stand by these men 
of God—why not stand by that godly, 
praying wife and say, “I will do what I 
can to save my children from going down 
to the grave of a drunkard, from going 
down to the grave of a debauched young 
man.” Look at the young men perishing 
in this city. Some of the finest young 
men among you are going to destruc- 
tion. And some of them think Chris- 
tianity is a myth because Christians do 
not come out and take a higher stand; 
because they do not take a firm stand for 
that which is right. You can’t serve 
two masters ;. you can’t serve Baal and 
the God of heaven. You must be for 
the God oi Elijah or for Baal, and the 
line must be drawn now. Which side 
are you on? Young man, do you want 
your influence felt? Who claims your 
influence? Every man and every woman 
in this building has an influence, and, 
mark you, it is either for or against 
Christianity; either one side or the other; 
you cannot take any neutral ground. 
Christ says, ‘‘He that is not for me is 
against me.” Young lady, whose side 
are you on? When you are out in soci- 


ety, if there is some mean, cutting thing 


said against the: Bible, do you laugh at 
‘it? If there is a slur cast upon your 
mother’s God have you the courage to 
rebuke that young man? It seems to 
me the time has come for every one of 
God’s children to stand firm and show 
their colors, and to come up nobly and 
manfully and stand for Jesus Christ. If 
that is done, we will have a wonderful 
work in this city. May God give us 
courage to do so! , 
‘Flow long halt ye between two opin- 
ions? If the Lord be God, follow him; 
but if Baal, then follow him.” When I 
was in England I was very anxious to 
see the vote in Parliament. They have 
a different way of voting from what we 


have been in the meetings. 


do in our country. Here we call the 


roll and every man answers; but in Eng- 
land, instead of calling the roll, they di- 
vide the house, and every man that is 
for the measure goes out of .one door, 
and every one that is not for it goes out of 
the other door. I have often thought I 
would like to divide my audience that 
way; would like to have a decision, and 
let those that ‘were for God go out of 
that door, and they that were for the 
devil go out of this door. - I tell you it 
would set you to thinking. There would 
be some squirming, and some would say, 
don’t want‘to go either way.” Oh, 
my dear friends, you are on one side or 
the other. Christ has settled that. He 
says, ‘‘He that is not for me is against 
me.” You can’t be on both sides; you 
are either for Christ or against him. Pi- 
late tried to evade the question as to 
what he should do with Christ, but he 
had to decide it. Every man has to de- 
cide what he will do with Jesus Christ. 
God gave him freely for us all, and all of 
us have got to decide. You can have 
him for your Master, for your Prophet, 
Priest and King. You can have him as 
your way to heaven, and you can have 
him as your enemy and judge. Every 
knee has got to bow. You may laugh at 
it now, but every knee has got to bow, 
and every tongue confess Jesus Christ. 
It may be on that day when you will call 


upon the rocks to cover you and hide; 


you from the wrath of God. | 

It is said that Rowland Hill was once 
addressing a large crowd in the open air, 
and Lady Ann Erskine was driving by 
in her carriage, and, seeing the large 
gathering, and learning that Rowland Hill 
was talking to them, she said. to the 
driver, ‘Drive me as near the stand as 
you can, that I may hear what he says.” 
Rolwand saw that one of the royal house- 
hold was in his presence, and he stop- 
ped and asked some one quickly who it 
was, and was told that it was Lady Ann 
Erskine; then, going on with his sermon, 
he suddenly said, “I have got some- 
thing to sell at auction, and I am going 
to sell it to the highest bidder.’ Well, 
they thought it very strange that a minis- 
ter should turn auctioneer all of a sud- 
den and offer something for sale. He 
said, ‘I have for sale the soul of Lady 
Ann Erskine; is there any body here who 
will bid for her soul?” and he paused. 
‘Yes, I hear a bid. Who bids? The 
world bids. What will you give? ‘I 
will give riches and honor and pleasure 
—Yes, I will give the whole world for her 


soul.’ DolI hear another bid? Ah, I 
hear another bid. Who bids? The 
Lord Jesus. Jesus, what will you give 


for this soul? ‘I will give peace that the 
world knows not of; I will give joy; I 


will give rest; I will give eternal life for 


her soul.’” 

Turning to Lady Ann Erskine, he said, 
“You have heard the bidders for your 
soul ; which bidder shall have it ?” 


She pushed her way through the crowd 
to the side of the speaker, and she said, 
‘The Lord Jesus shall have my soul if 
he will accept of it.” 

Whether this story is true or not, I 
don’t know, but I know there are two 
bidding for your soul, and you will have 
to decide which bidder shall have it. 
The world offers that which it cannot 
give; it offers that which won’t satisfy 
you; God made you a little too big for 
this world; Jesus Christ will satisfy 
you if you will take him for your por- 
tion; he will give you a life without end, 
a life as long as God’s life; a life as 
pure as God’s life; a life as lasting as 
God’s life. 

CLOSING WORDS. 


My voice will, probably, never be 
heard again in this building; I want 
to say that I have enjoyed these meetings 
exceedingly; I have been very much grat- 
ified with the attention of these large au- 
diences that have been here night after 
night, and for the interest there seems to 
I want to 
express my gratitude not only to (sod, 
but -to the public, for these gatherings ; 


and I want to say, before we separate,. 


that I believe there are hundreds and 
thousands in San Francisco that will take 
with them into eternity the memory of 
this month of January in this Pavilion; I 
believe there never will be a time, either 
here or way Off in eternity, but they will 
remember how this crowd gathered here 
night after night; how this choir looked 
here behind me; how Mr. Stebbins’ voice 
rang through the building, ‘‘Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night ?” and how he 
sang the song ‘‘Eternity,” ‘‘Oh, the clang- 
ing bells of time.” And they will never 
forget how these ministers looked sitting 
here at my left night after night. And 
some of you will remember how that 
praying mother sat by your side, and how 
she prayed, “O Lord, bless my boy to- 
night !”’ You could hear that prayer, al- 
though it was almost silent—just a whis- 
per. I believe the impressions made 
here will be’as lasting as time, and I be- 
lieve that many, many in this audience 
will go down to their graves remembering 
things that have been said on this plat- 
form, | 

Oh, may God help you on this last 
night tosay, “I will come and yield 
my heart to the God of heaven; this 
shall be my last night of sin. God help- 
ing me, it is the last night I shall with- 
hold my affections from God ; this night 


I will come as a child seeking forgive- 


ness.” I have been praying that this 
last night might be memorable; that in 
these last moments hundreds might de- 
cide this question. I can’t decide it for 
you ; these ministers can’t decide it for 
you ; your own praying mother can’t de- 
cide it for you; and that godly wife can’t 
decide it for you; you must decide it 
for yourself. What is your decision ? Is 


it for Christ ? I don’t believe in any half- 


| 


way ground ; you must believe in the 
gods of Baal, or the God of Christianity; 
it is one thing’ or the other. I don’t be- 
lieve there is any middle ground. I be- 
lieve this nation is drifting rapidly on 
those two lines—some men taking their 
stand for Christ and Christianity ; others 
for atheism, no God, no hereafter ; to- 
day let us eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow all will be gone.” May God 
help every man and every woman in this 
building to-night to decide this question. 

After we sing and dismiss this meeting, 
I want you to come right up here in 
front and have a praise-meeting ; I want 
you to give thanks ; we are told it isa 


good thing to give thanks. And if there 


are those who have not yet come to a de- 
cision, make up your minds and say: 
‘‘ My mother’s God shall be my God ; 
her Saviour shall be my Saviour ; her 
home shall be my home; her heaven 
shall be my heaven. I haveset my face 
like flint towards heaven. I will live for 
God and for eternity.” Let us pray that 


hundreds here to-night may decide this 


great question. 


QUALITY! 


In all constructive mechanical 


work too much stress cannot be 
laid by the purchaser upon rep- 
utation of the maker. 

Nineteenth Century ingenui- 
ty conceals many defects. In 
drawing-room furniture the out- 
side finish only is exposed. The 
springs, - stuffing and much of 
the workmanship are out of 
sight. 

Behind all our work lies our 
reputation. 
rests upon broad and deep foun- 


dations. Itis laid in hundreds 


of homes which we have helped 
to make beautiful. 

We guarantee all our uphol- 
stery work to be first-class in 
every particular, and compari- 
son of equality and style will 
prove our prices the lowest in 


the city. 


CALIFORNIA 


‘Sarr King Building, 


117 to 123 Ceary St., San Francisco. 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


For OHOIRS3, for OLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are, psrhap3 impossible; but DITS IN 
& OO,’S matchless books are j1st on the line. 


Emerson’s Hasy Authems (80c, $7.2) por 

_dezen) are 49 in numbser—quite new —give 
about one for each Sunday in the year, and 
are full of grace and beauty. 


Song Harmony (60c, $6 per doz.), by L. O. 
Emerson, is anew and very ‘‘parfect’’ bdo0k 
for singing classes, perhaps the bast of a 
long series of b»oks by the sams author. 


The Graded Singing School (50c, $1.50 
per doz.), by D. Ff. Hodg»s,18 a sensible, 
practical method, aad is fully farnisied with 
good material for successful work. 

Jehovah’s Praise ($1, or $9 per doz.), by L. 
O. Emerson, is a full size church music book, 
with a large numb3>r of anthems and tunes 
for choirs, also glees, part-songs, and a mul- 
titude of melodious exercises for classes. 

Temple Chimes (35c, $3 par doz.), by Evan- 
gelist Luther, just published, is a very su- 
perior collection of new gosp3l songs, of . 
hymns and tunes. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. yY. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


STOVES. 


Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 380 00 
Ooal Ranges............ 6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

Table. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 60 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 * 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
963 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


DH. 


DENTIST, 


Removed from Washington Street to 


620 GOUGH ST., - #§AN FRANOISOO. 
(Oor. of McAllister.) 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Frsruary 6, 18§9. 


Children’s Corner. 


“HE KNOWETH ALL.” 


The twilight falls, the night is near; 
I fold my work away, 

And kneel to One who bends to hear 
The story of the day. 


The old, old story; yet I kneel 
To tell it at thy call; 

And cares grow lighter as I feel 
That Jesus knows them all. 


Yes, all! the morning and the night, 
The joy, the grief, the loss. 

The roughened path, the sunbeam bright, 
The hourly thorn and cross. 


Thou knowest all—I lean my head, 
My weary eyelids close, 

Content and glad awhile to tread 
This path, since Jesus knows. 


MRS. PRENTISS’ TWO CALLS. 


BY FLORENCE B, HALLOWELL, 


Mrs, Prentiss had on her new calling 
suit, with a very becoming bonnet to 
match, and was conscious of looking her 
best ; but, nevertheless, she sighed as 
she went up the brown stone steps of the 
house in which lived a recent acquaint- 
ance on whom she was about to make 
a first call. The house was such a con- 
trast to her own—a modest, two-story 
brick, on an unfashionable street—and 
it was probable that Mrs. Marden did 
not know the meaning of the word 
“economy.” And, as she remembered 
that she had not been able to make any 
calls for several months because she had 
nothing fit to wear, and how she had 
been obliged to economize in order to 
save the money for the purchase of the 
blue Henrietta cloth and the becoming 
bonnet, Mrs. Prentiss sighed again. 

The door was opened by a man-serv- 
ant, who showed her into a handsome 
parlor, where Mrs. Marden was enter- 
taining several ladies. Her parlor was 
never empty on her reception day, and 
and she often remarked, lightly, that she 
“knew everybody.” | 

She was talking, as Mrs. Prentiss en- 
tered, of her good fortune in having ‘“‘the 
best nurse in the world,” a colored wom- 
an, who had been with her for six years. 

‘Susan takes all the care of my three 
little ones,” she said, after she had greet- 
ed Mrs. Prentiss and given her a seat by 
her side. ‘Positively, I hardly realize, 
sometimes, that I have any children. 
When I hear mothers say they can’t go 
to this place or that because of the care 
of their children, I feel sorry they haven’t 
a Susan. And you must see my baby. 
He’s a credit to Susan’s nursing, I as- 
sure you.” 

She touched the bell, and, when the 
man appeared, directed him to tell Su- 
san to bring down the baby; and a few 
moments later the nurse came in, a 
plump, vigorous-looking boy of fifteen 
months old in her arms, and a little girl 
of five clinging to her dress. 

Mrs. Marden arose at once, and held 
out her arms tothe baby with a smile, 
but he turned away his head, and threw 
both his tiny arms about his nurse’s 
neck. 

“Come to mamma, Charlie; mam- 
ma’s blessed baby! mamma wants to 
show the ladies Charlie’s little teeth.” 

But Charlie was deaf to the tender ap- 
peal, and when his mother tried to take 
him by force, he resisted stoutly and 
cling to Susan with all his baby strength, 
uttering the most angry cries. 

“T must confess that he loves Susan 
better than he does me,” said the morti- 
fied mother, as she went back to her 
chair. “But then,” in an apologetic 
tone, “I see so little of him.” 

Loves his black nurse better than his 
mother! What a confession! Mrs. 
Prentiss thought of her own dear baby at 
home, and how eagerly his little arms 
were stretched out to her the moment 
she entered a room where he was. But 
then, alas ! she could not afford to keep 
a nurse. One very incapable Irish girl 
was maid of all work, and took care of 
the baby occasionally only as a special 
favor. | 

**Charlotte will come to mamma,” said 
Mrs. Marden, holding out her hand to 
the little gir). 

Charlotte shook her head at first, and 
held tighter to Susan’s dress ; but, final- 
ly, after much coaxing on the mother’s 
part, and an earnest entreaty from the 
nurse to “Go ‘long to yo’ mammy, chile, 
’*n doan ac’ so fool-like,” she slowly and 
hesitatingly approached the chair in 
which her mother sat. 

*“Won’t mamma’s little girl say ‘Twin- 
kle, twinkle, little star’ for the ladies ?” 
asked Mrs. Marden, coaxingly. 

“JT don’t like ‘Twinkle,’ it’s so long,” 
said the child, shyly, ‘but I know about 
the ball.” 

“Well, speak anything you like,” re- 
joined Mrs. Marden. 

The child hung her head, hesitated, 
and twisted her body ; but, finally, re- 
peated the following : 7 

*‘ ¥ took my love to the ball one night, 

And we sat down to supper; 
The table slipped, and she fell down, 
And buried her nose in the butter.” 

“JT don’t like that as well as ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle,’ ”’ said the mother, her face a lit- 
tle flushed. ‘Don’t you know some- 
thing else, dear?” 

Charlotte fidgeted shyly from side to 


side a moment ; then the rosy lips open- 


ed again : 
**¢ JT loved a man with a black mustache, 
And he made out to be mighty shy; 
But I noticed he never missed a chance 


To kiss a girl on the sly.” 

Just as the child finished speaking, the 
nurse turned to go, as the baby was rest- 
less, and Charlotte rushed after her at 
once. 

_ “Charlotte’s selections are not of the 
choicest, certainly,” said Mrs. Marden, 
with a laugh which sounded a little 


forced. “But, of course, children will 


learn such things. It can’t be helped, I 
suppose, as long as we keep servants.” 

Mrs. Prentiss rose to go, saying, it was 
growing late, and she had yet another 
call to make ; but, as she went into the 
hall, she paused to speak to a little boy 
of about nine years of age, who was sit- 
ting on the lowest step of the stairway, 
reading a magazine. | 

“Is your name Heddy?” she asked. 
“My little boy, Frank Prentiss, gces to 
school with you, I think.” | 

The child nodded. “Yes, I know 
Frank,” he said. | 

“What are you reading?” asked Mrs. 
Prentiss, kindly. 

“It is one of Susan’s books,” the child 
answered. “This is a story about two 


gitls who were in love with the same 


man, and one of them stabbed the other. 
There’s a picture of it,” holding the mag- 
azine up to her view. 

“T should not think you would under- 
stand a story like that,” said Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, bestowing a very brief glance on the 
picture, 

“Oh, yes, I do. I read 
books,” was the rejoinder. 

As Mrs. Prentiss walked slowly away 
from Mrs. Marden’s, and thought of the 
verses her little Alice could repeat from 
‘‘Mother Goose,” and of how much 


all Susan’s 


Frank enjoyed the children’s magazines 


for which she subscribed—always at 
some sacrifice—she did not envy Mrs. 
Marden quite so much as she had an 
hour before. 

Her next call was ona Mrs. Dravell, 
who had rooms at a fashionable board- 
ing-house, and whose husband was in 
California, making the money she spent 
with such a lavish hand. But his ab- 
sence did not prevent her from “enjoy- 
ing life,” as she phrased it, and she was 
seen at every fashionable entertainment 
of every .description. 

“J feared you would not be receiving 
to-day,” said Mrs. Prentiss, as Mrs. 
Dravell came forward to meet her at the 
door of her private parlor, ‘for I heard 
yesterday that your little girl was_ sick.” 

“Yes, she is,” was the reply, “but not 
seriously, only some childish ailment, I 
think.” 

‘‘But when a child is sick it always in- 
sists On so much of the mother’s atten- 
tion,” said Mrs. Prentiss. ‘When Alice 
had the measles she fretted if I left the 
room for even a moment. She even 
slept holding on to my hand. Children 
are such fond, foolish little creatures.” 

‘Perhaps you make yourself a slave to 
yours,” was the rejoinder, “and then 
you have not such neighbors, probably, 
as I have. Mrs. Drew, who lives next 
door, has a young daughter who idolizes 
my little Daisy, and the very hour after 
she heard that Daisy was sick, Cora 
Drew came after her, wrapped her up in 
blanket, 
house, and she is giving her whole time 
to her.” 

‘Does have a doctor for the 
child?” 

“No; she is doctoring her herself. I 
was in there yesterday, and she was giv- 
ing her something with camphor and 
laudanum in it. But I did not ask what 
it was, for I was sure she knew what she 
was doing. I congratulate myself every 
day that Daisy has such a friend. It 
leaves me so perfectly free. I am _ sure 
I don’t know what I should do with the 
child but for Cora, for the people who 
keep this house won’t allow me to have 
a nurse for her. They say nurses make 
so much trouble with the other servants. 
And I should be completely tied down, 
day and night, but for Cora Drew. As 
it is, I sometimes don’t see Daisy for 
days together. I was telling Cora yes- 
terday that I would really have to send 
my photograph in there for her to show 
to Daisy occasionally, so the child would 
know me when she saw me,” laughing 
merrily. | 

There was a very thoughtful look on 
Mrs. Prentiss’ face as she walked home- 
ward. She had gone out feeling blue 
and discouraged, and thinking life was 
too full of care and worry to be really 
worth the living. She returned in a 
very different frame of mind. It seemed 
to her that seldom before had she felt so 
happy and contented. 

As she opened the hall-door, Alice 
ran to meet her, and clasped her arms 
about her. | 

“Mamma! mamma! I’m so glad 
you’ve got back,” she cried. | 

The baby crawled toward her as she 
entered the sitting-room, and Frank 
looked up from his book to give her a 
loving smile of welcome. 

“TJ am blessed, indeed,” she thought, 
as she lifted the loving baby in her arms 
and clasped him to her breast, regardless 
of the new dress. ‘‘My children will 
never grow away from me as long as I 
am poor. There is a bright side to pov- 
erty, after all."—Christian Weekly. 


THE PURPOSE OF ALL Our INDUSTRY. 
—It is a curious thought that all the 
huge value of traffic, production, distri- 
bution, and conversion, has for its end 
and objective point the supply of each 
inhabitant with a few feet of boards over 
his head, sustained by bricks or timber; 
about ten pounds of wool, sixteen pounds 
of cotton cenverted into clothing, a bar- 
rel of flour, and two or three hundred 
pounds of meat, each year; and a little 
sugar, a glass of beer, about five pounds 
of solid or liquid food per day; these 
constituting the necessaries of life. Some 
one has said that life would not be worth 
living, except for its luxuries; and that 
time would not be worth having, except 
for the hours that could be saved for 
leisure. How much of luxury and how 
much of leisure can the average man 
get out of what fifty to fifty-five cents a 
day will buy for his shelter, food and 
clothing ?—Edward Atkinson. 


and carried her into her’ 


JENNY LIND AND THE DISSIPATED 
MUSICIAN. 


The only person I ever met who knew 
Jenny Lind in her childhood was Max 
Bronzden, an old musician. I asked 
him to tell me of her, and the old man’s 
furrowed face became radiant with a 
smile. 
has been the angel of my life; the mem- 
ory of her voice was my salvation. She 
and I were once alike poor. We were 
young and happy. Hand in hand, we 
used to wander in the fields and on the 
hills of old Sweden. * * * Years 
passed, and she became the idol of 
princes and kings, and from afar I wor- 
shiped her as I would worship a star in 
yonder heaven. I tried to keep pace 
with her, but failed. I became a victim 
to strong drink, and, with that vile pas- 
sion, ambition was buried. In 1849 I 
was passing Her Majesty’s Theater in 
London. I was sober enough to recog- 
nize the clear, ringing thrill that had 
thrilled me in my boyhood years. I was 
penniless, but I determined to enter 
and hear that voice once more. I 
watched my chance. A crowd of er- 
mine-clad men and women were pass- 
ing in. I rushed into the throng, evaded 
the ticket agent and gained entrance. 
In a shadowed recess, I crouched and 
listened. ‘Lucia de Lammermoor ’ was 
the opera, and she was Lucia. I saw 
her appear in the first scene joyous and 
happy. Every part of the character she 
portrayed with heart-searching truth. 
Then came the climax of her powers, 
her ultimate madness—the crushing of 
the heart and mind, which produced the 
death scene in the last act. For a mo- 
ment there was thrilling silence, then a 
tempest of applause that made the house 
tremble. It was then I forgot all—for- 
got that I was a debased vagabond; for- 
got the throng and the lights, and all, 
save that 1 saw the little barefoot girl of 
my boyhood’s idolatry a queen among 
men. I rushed forward and cried, ‘ Jen- 
ny, my little Jenny! I told you so, I 
said that you would rule the world with 
that voice. Speak to me, and tell me 
that you remember.’ ‘Put him out! 
put him out!’ shouted the multitude. 
* He is mad; away with him!’ A strong 


arm seized me, and I would have been | 


hurled out into the darkness, but a sweet 
voice cried, ‘ Spare him, and let me hear 
him. What is it, poor man?’ I looked 
up, and, like an angel of light, she stood 
above me. ‘Forgive me, madam,’ I 
cried; ‘I was passing and heard your 
voice. I stole my wayin. It seemed I 
had a right to listen. Once the birds 
and I were your only auditors, and, yet, 
when I told you one day you would be 
great, you seemed glad at my praise, 
though I was only Max, the blacksmith’s 
son.’ Bending over me, she cried: 
‘Max Bronzden, my first and truest 
friend, stand; let this vast throng look 
upon you. It was he,’ said she, ‘ who 
first created ambition in my heart to be- 
come great. My stage was a_lichen- 
colored forest, and he showered upon 
me wild flowers that I prized more than 
I now prize the jewels and rare gifts that 
are emblems of my triumph this night. 
Rise, my friend,’ said she to’ me, ‘and 
be worthy of the trust and confidence 


that I will ever give you in all the future | 


years. I have struggled and conquered 
all difficulties. It is not too late. Be 
no longer a vagabond, as you say you 
are, but be a man worthy of my friend- 
ship.’ I could scarcely speak,” said the 
old man, “ but hoarsely I uttered, ‘With 
God’s help I will.’ The house had been 
silent as death, when it suddenly burst 
into tumultuous applause, and the cur- 
tain fell. I left that place a new man, 
with new aspirations and courage, and, 
in all the years since that night, nearly 
half a century ago, I have been a hero 
and a conqueror of sin. I have lived 
true to my words!”— Woman’s Work. 


HOW TO SAVE BOYS. 


Women who have sons to rear, and 
dread the demoralizing influences of bad 
associates, ought to understand the nature 
of young manhood. It is excessively 
restless. It is disturbed by vain ambi- 
tions, by thirst for action, by longings 
for excitement, by irrepressible desires 
to touch life in manifold ways. If you, 
mothers, rear your sons. so that your 
homes are associated with the repression 
of natural instincts, you will be sure to 
throw them into the society that cannot 
in any measure supply the need of their 
hearts. They will not go to the public 
house, at first, for the love of liquor ; 
they go for the animated and hilarious 
companionship they find there, which 
they find does much to repress the dis- 
turbing restlessness in their breasts. See 
to it, then, that their homes compete 
with public places in their attractiveness. 
Open your blinds by day and light bright 
fires by night. Illuminate your rooms. 
Hang pictures upon the wall. Put books 
and newspapers upon your tables. Have 
music and entertaing ganies. Banish 
demons of dullness and apathy that have so 
long ruled in your household, and bring 
in mirth and good cheer. Invent occu- 
pations for your sons. Stimulate their 
ambitions in worthy directions. While 
you make home their delight, fill them 
with higher purposes than mere pleasure. 
Whether they shall pass happy boyhood, 
and enter upon manhood with refined 
tastes and noble ambitions, depends on 
you. Do not blame miserable bar-keep- 
ers if your sons miscarry. Believe it 
possible that with exertion and right 
means a mother may have more control 
of the destiny of her boys than any other 
influence whatever.—Christian Stand- 
ard. 


For man to assist man is to be a god; 
this is the path that leads to everlasting 


** Remember her,” said he; ‘she 


Farm and Household 


A paper-making firm of New Jersey 
has been turning out counterpanes and 
pillows of paper. No. 1 manilla paper 
is used, two large sheets being held to- 
gether by a slender twine at intervals of 
three or four inches; the twine is gum- 
med so as to hold the sheets firmly to- 
gether where it lies. A hem is placed 
on the counterpane to keep it from tear- 
ing; the safety edge is composed of 
twine. Ornamental designs are stamped 
on the outer surfaces of the covers and 
cases, giving them a neat, attractive ap- 
pearance. When the counterpanes and 
pillow-cases become wrinkled from use, 
they can easily be smoothed out with a 
hot flat-iron. The counterpanes can be 
left on the bed when it is occupied, and 
in cold weather will be found a warm 
covering, paper preventing the escape of 
heat. The new paper bed-clothing is 
seventy-five cents per set, and will prob- 
ably become very popular. 


HousEHOLD Economy.—Besides the 
purchase, care, and preparation of food, 


dred other ways of economizing in the 


money; consequently, purchase such 
machines as will save both. One can- 
not afford to beat eggs with a fork, when, 
for ten cents, a beater can be purchased 
that will do the work in one-tenth the 
time. <A farina boiler is a necessity, as 
there is no danger of scorching and 
wasting the food. A meat-chopper and 
braising-pan enable one to use the cheap- 
er pieces of meat. There are many 
other machines which are of great use in 
intelligent hands, but, as women are not. 
machinists, many excellent machines 
come to grief from lack of understand- 
ing. All unnecessary or fancy utensils 
should not be indulged in.—Table Talk. 


A COFFEE GROWER’s ADVICE.—The 
writer has spent, at least, the better part 
of his life growing and curing-tea and 
coffee, and however wanting he may be 
in giving expression to his ideas, he is 


reader on a subject with which he is well 
acquainted. First, then, deal with relia- 
ble people; and, secondly, buy what they 
consider the purest and most carefully 
prepared tea and coffee they can supply 
you with, without demanding the same 
at a price at which you know yourself 
first-class produce cannot be imported. 
If it should so please you to take this lit- 
tle piece of advice, you will find that, in 
the end, it will not prove in any way ex- 
travagant, and it may add a year or two 
to the length of your days.— Table Talk. 


_Earthworms in pots make the soil 
close and tenacious, and often injure the 
roots of the plants. They are not desi- 
rable under these circumstances, and 
the pots should be rid of them by plung- 
ing them for a time in lime water—a 
half hour, or long enough for the water 
to thoroughly saturate all of the soil— 
and then withdrawing them and allowing 
the water to drain off.— Vick’s Maga- 
zune. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


Everybody went to meeting then; they 
had to. It was not a matter of choice, 
or of clothes. The law required each 
person to attend religious services at 
least once every fourth Sabbath under 
penalty of a fine, unless a satisfactory 
excuse could be given. A woman once 
living on Clark’s Island in Plymouth Bay 
absented herself from meeting, and a 
deputation was sent over from the main- 
land demanding her reason for so doing. 
With a pluck which we cannot but ad- 
mire, she replied succinctly that it was 
none of their business. Tradition does 
not say what punishment was meted out 


| to her. | 


Punishinent for absence from meeting, 
after trial before a justice of the peace, 
was a fine graded according to the hein- 
ousness of the offence. If the offender 
should refuse to pay the fine, then a cer- 
tain number of stripes were to be given 
him at the whipping-post, or he was to 
be put into the stocks. The whipping- 
post and stocks stood at the northeast 
corner of the Halifax meeting-house. 
They were there as late as 1790, though 
decayed, and never having been ojce 
used to punish a Sabbath-breaker ! 

These stocks were also called “bil- 
boes,” because they were once made in 
great quantities at Balboa, Spain. It is 
said that the first person to occupy the 
stocks in Boston was the man who made 
them. The court thought he charged 
too much for the making, and as a pun- 
ishment fined him and sentenced him 
to sit in them an hour. ; 

(An offender saz in the stocks with his 
hands and feet confined, while in tbe 
pillory he stood with head and arms 
fastened into the holes in the board.) 

Pecple in those days could not charge 
what they pleased for their work. Prices 
were regulated by law. As the religious 
‘and social life had its centre in the old 
meeting-house at Halifax, so did the com- 
mercial life. By vote was established a 
price current for all articles and for 
labor. They never departed from this. 
Scarcity of anything would not increase 
its price. No one, if he had so desired, 
could have made a “corner” in pork or 
grain.— Wide Awake. 


When Drexilius was asked by a friend 
how he could do so mach as he had 
done, he answered: ‘‘ The year has three 
hundred and sixty-five days, or eight 
thousand four hundred and sixty hours; 
in so many hours great things can be 
done; the slow tortoise made a long jour- 


glory.— Pliny (Elder). | 


ney by losing no time.— Bishop Horne. 


One must remember that there are a hun- 


household. Time, to the housewife, is | 


surely in a position to advise the general | 


SAFES! 


DIE BOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Ov" Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, __ 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


EDWARD OARLSON, 
President. 
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OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
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W.W.- CHASE & CO. 
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AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRanorsco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10o0ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 
ILLIAM H. PORTER 

116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to C A SNOW &CO 


Oppesite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


CINCINNATI BELLFOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 31 


CYELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


ist PREMIUM for pereatest 


tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action— three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made cool ape It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set. 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertre 
strings are properly stretched the piano 

never get out of tune, the rest plank 
Bein of steelis not affected by extremes 
f be appreciated by 


This will 


all musicians in city or country. 
and 20 years without tuning and fs good 
100 No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 
Great strength sod durability ia another 
advantage. In other pianos Doles are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
* becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos Can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piang tho 
eatest in the world, Prices are no 
itgher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don't 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
away —pity them. 
e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
styles@ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A $600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a 81,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat S. F., to — partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or call 


or catalogue, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Half, 
Cor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wan 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


“POVERI! POVERIS!” 


‘‘FEED MY SHEEP.” 


‘ome, let us ponder; it is fit— 
of born to the poor; 
The poor of purse, the poor of wit, 
Were first to find God’s opened door— 
Were first to climb the ladder round by round 
That fell from heaven’s door unto the ground. 


God’s poor came first, the very first! 
(;od’s poor were first to see, to hear, 
To feel the light of heaven burst 
Full on their faces. Far or near, 
His poor were first to follow, first to fall! 
What if at last his poor stand first of all? 
—Joaquin Miller, in the Century. 


TWO EXILES. 


The following pathetic passage is from 
Mr.Kennan’s article in the February Cen- 
twry: “Two of the most interesting politi- 
cals whom we met in Irkutsk were Mr, 
and Mrs. Ivan Cherniavski, who were 
banished to Siberia by administrative 
process in 1878. I became very well 
acquainted with them, and for Mrs, 
Cherniavski, especially, I came to feel 
the profoundest pity and regard. Few 
women, even in Russia, have had before 
the age of thirty-five so tragic and heart- 
breaking a life, and still fewer have main- 
tained through hardships, sickness and 
bereavement such cheerfulness and cour- 
age. She was arrested in Odessa in the 
early part of 1878 at the age of about 
twenty-five, and, after a long term of im- 
prisonment, was sent by administrative 
process to the province of Tobolsk. In 
the city prison of Kiev, on her way to 
Siberia, she was detained for a few days, 
and while there was forced to be almost 
an eye-witness of the assassination of her 
dearest friend. A young man of English 
descent named Beverly, whom she had 
known from childkood, had been arrested 
shortly before upon the charge of living 
on a false passport and carrying ona 
revolutionary propaganda, and he was at 
that time in the Kiev prison. The night 
before Mrs. Cherniavski was to resume 
her journey to Siberia, Beverly, with a 
comrade named Izbitski, attempted to 
escape through a tunnel which they had 
succeeded in digging from their cell to a 
point outside the prison wall. The prison 
authorities, however, had in some way 
become aware of the existence of the 
tunnel, and had posted a squad of sol- 
diers near the place where the fugitives 
must emerge from the ground. Late at 
night, when they made their appearance, 
they were received with a volley of mus- 
ketry. Beverly was mortally wounded, 
and, as he lay writhing on the ground, he 
was dispatched by a soldier with several 
repeated bayonet-thrusts. Izbitski,wound- 
ed and severely beaten, was taken back 
into prison. The next morning when 
Mrs. Cherniavski started out with her 
party for Siberia, she had to march past 
the bloody and disfigured body of her 
dearest friend, which was still lying 
where it had fallen, in plain sight of the 
prison windows. 

“Tl can bear my own personal tor- 
ment,’ she said to me with a sob, as she 
finished the story of this tragedy, ‘but 
such things as that break my heart.’ 

“T need not recount the hardships and 
miseries that she, a cultivated and refined 
woman, endured on the road and in the 
roadside étapes between Kiev and the 
smal! town in the Siberian province of 
Tobolsk where she and her husband had 
been assigned a residence. ‘They reach- 
ed their destination at last; a child was 
there born to them, and they lived there 
in something like comfort until March, 
1881, when Alexander III came to the 
throne, and Mr. Chernaivski was required 
to take the oath of allegiance. He re- 
fused to do so, and they were sent 
farther eastward to the town of Krasnoy- 
arsk. A second refusal to take the oath 
of allegiance resulted in their being sent 
to Irkutsk. By this time winter had set 
in, and they were traveling in an open 
tarantas with a delicate baby thirteen 
months of age. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that Mrs. Cherniavski could 
keep her baby warm, and at the last sta- 
tion before reaching Irkutsk she removed 
the heavy wrappings in which she had 
enveloped it and found it dead. With 
the shock of this discovery she became 
delirious, and wept, sang pathetic little 
nursery songs to her dead child, rocked 
itin her arms, and prayed and cursed 
God by turns. In the court-yard of the 
Irkutsk forwarding prison, in a tempera- 
ture of thirty degrees below zero, Mr. 
Cherniavski stood for half an hour wait- 
ing for the party to be formally received, 
with his wife raving in delirium beside 
him and his dead child in his arms. 

“Mrs. Cherniavski lay in the prison 
hospital at Irkutsk until she recovered 
her reason and, to some extent, her 
strength, and then she and her husband 
were sent 2,000 miles farther to the 
northeastward, under guard of gen- 
darmes, and colonized in a Yakut settle- 
ment, known as the Bataruski ooloos, 
situated in the ‘tiaga’ or primeval wilder- 
ness of Yakutsk, 165 miles from the 
nearest town. There, suffering almost 
every conceivable hardship and privation, 
they lived until 1884, when the Minister 
of the Interior allowed them to return to 
a more civilized part of Siberia. 

“Mrs. Cherniavski, when I made her 
acquaintance, was a pale, delicate, hol- 
low-cheekéd woman, whose health had 
been completely wrecked by years of im- 
prisonment, banishment and grief. She 
had had two children, and had lost them 
both in exile under circumstances that 
made the bereavement almost intolerable; 
for seven years she had been separated 
by a distance of many thousand miles 
from all of her kindred, and the future 
seemed to hold for her absolutely nothing 
€xcept the love of the husband whose 


exile she could still share, but whose in- 
terests she could do so little in her broken 
state of health to promote. She had not 
been able to step outside the house for 
two months, and, it seemed to me, when 
I bad her good-bye, that her life of un- 
happiness and suffering was drawing toa 
close, I felt profoundly sorry for her— 
while listening to her story my face was 
wet with tears almost for the first time 
since boyhood—and hoping to give her 
some pleasure, and to show her how sin- 
cerely I esteemed her and how deeply I 
sympathized with her, I offered her my 
photograph, as the only momento I could 
leave with her. To my great surprise, 
she sadly but firmly declined it, and said: 
‘Many years ago I had a photograph of 
a little child that I had lost. It was the 
Only one in existence, and I could not 
get another. The police made a search 
One night in my house, and took away 
all my letters and photographs. I told 
them that this particular picture was the 
only portrait I had of my dead boy. The 
gendarme officer, who conducted the 
search, promised me on his word of honor 
that it should be returned to me, but I 
never saw it again. I made a vow then 
that it should not be possible for the 
Russian Government to hurt me so a 
second time, and from that day to this I 
have never had a photograph in my pos- 
session.’ 

**] do not know whether Mrs. Cher- 
niavski is now living or dead, but if she 
be still living, I trust that these pages 
may find their way to her and show her 
that on the other side of the world she is 
still remembered with affectionate sym- 
pathy.” 


A BIBLE-LESS GOVERNMENT. 


It is stated in a telegram from Rome 
that the Pope has sent instructions to all 
the Roman Catholic Bishops throughout 
the world to continue the agitation for 
the restoration of the Temporal Power. 
We suppose that it is owing to this that 
the Bombay Catholic Examiner has 
been filling its columns week after week 
with denunciations of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and calling for the reinstalment 
of the Pope as Governor of Rome. 
Listen to an Italian paper speaking on 
the times when the Pope was Governor 
of Rome and ruler of the Papal States. 
LD’amico di Casa Almanico Populare 


published at Turin gives the following 


Statistics regarding (1st) the terrible im- 
morality of the Roman States when the 
Pope reigned over them. 


BIRTHS. 

Legitimate. Jllegit. Legit. Illegit. 
75,097 3,207 24 3-4tolI 
19,921 9,707 21-19‘‘ 1 
3.448 1,833 17-8 
Monaco...... 1,760 £48 
vienhs.... ... oan 16,360 1 1-6 


Rome, therefore, as regards the stand- 
ard of illegitimacy, is six times worse 


than Paris and sixty-six times worse than 


London. Cardinal Manning calls Lon- 
dona “sink of. iniquity,” because it is, 
nominally, a Protestant city. What has 
he to say about the “holy” city of Rome? 

In relation (2d) to murders the statis- 
tics are equally unfavorable. Here they 
are taken from the same source : 


MURDERS. 
Proportional average. 


England has 1 in 178,000 people I 


Holland 163,000 I 1-5 
Prussia 100,000 I 8-10 
Spain 44 1-4 
Naples 64 4-5 
RomanState ‘‘ 237 1-2 


The present Pope has been trying to 
win over the young Emperor of Germany 
to a support of the Temporal Power, as 
it is called, but he has miserably failed. 
The young Emperor is reported as being 
‘deeply annoyed” at the proposition. 
Count Herbert Bismarck has also had 
an interview with the Pope in which he 
plainly told him that ‘any acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a Roman ques- 
tion was manifestly impossible.— The 
Bombay Guardian. 


QUITE TRUE. 


When Chrysostom was brought up be- 
fore the emp:2ro:, the potentate thought to 
frighten him into obedience to him, and 
said, *I’ll banish you.” 

‘‘No, you can’t,” said Chrysostom, ‘for 
you can’t banish me from Christ.” 

“Then I’ll take your life,” cried the 
irate monarch. | 

“You can’t,” was the reply, “for in 
Christ I live and have my being.” 

“Then I’ll confiscate your wealth.” 

‘You can’t,” was still the response “for 
in Christ I have all riches.” | 

“At least,” the tyrant said, “I shall 
cause you to lose all your friends, and 
you will be virtually an outcast.” 

“But you cannot,” Chrysostom exult- 
antly replied, “for I have a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” Is it not 
sweet when to our own souls, as he was 
to his servant Chrysostom, Christ is ‘‘all 
in all” ?—Philadelphia Methodtst. 


The report of the department of 
Scientific Temperance Instruction in 
schools and colleges of the United 
States’ and World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperanc? Union, for 1888, just issued, 
shows that twelve million children in 
the United States are now under tem- 
perance education laws. Only three of 
the Northern States, New Jersey, Indiana, 
and Illinois, are without some form of 
scientific temperance legislation. Four 
of the Southern States have passed laws 
requiring this instruction, and efforts are 
being made in those remaining to secure 
the same. This study is required in the 


schools of all the Territories by the Na- 
tional Enactment of 1886—the first and 
only temperance bill that has ever pass- 
led the Congress of the United States. 


A SAD DOWNFALL. 


Those who have been familiar with 
missionary facts will remember the inter- 
est awakened by what we used to hear of 
Dhuleep Singh, the Indian prince in the 
Punjab. The following account of the 
disappointing and sad and vile issue in 
his case is given by Dr. Mutchmore in 
his interesting series of letters in the 
Presbyterian. It makes one’s blood 
boil to think that England, and America, 
too, should be more unsafe for a native 
convert than his own land! It is much 
the style of our papers to descant on the 
injury foreigners and heathen are doing 
tous. That injury is bad enough, but it 
is not so scandalous as that which so 
many white men, representing the Cbris- 
tian name, do to corrupt the people of 
the non-Christian lands. 


Dhuleep Singh was “educated in the 
Presbyterian mission at Futtehghur, and 
gave great promise. He was a person 
of rare beauty, gentle in disposition and 
inquisitive in knowledge. He united 
with the Church while young, led an ex- 
emplary Christian life, and was princely 
in his gifts to the mission schools. As 
he could not come to the throne of the 
Sikhs, the British Government recognized 
him as a native prince, and settled upon 
him an annuity of fifty thousand pounds. 
His marriage to a Christian girl without 
rank in a mission school of the United 
Presbyterians in Cairo created great ex- 
citement, as being so far from Oriental 
custom, and withal in his Christian char- 
acter, so wise. His own reasons showed 
unusual wisdom for his years and sur- 
roundings. He said that if he married 
in India of his own rank his wife would 
be a heathen, and separation would be 
the result foreshadowed from the begin- 
ning. Instead, he had chosen the high- 
est rank in the world—a daughter of the 
great God. She was well educated, a 
woman of rare excellence, and a wife 
and mother worthy of a better husband. 

“The Christian world has been sadly 
disappointed, as it usually is, when it ex- 
pects much of the princes of the blood. 
He visited England and was, as usual, 
lionized and debauched. Much of his 
downfall is laid to the Prince of Wales, 
who will, no doubt, have many others 
added to his list of wrecks by his dis- 
graceful career. ‘The Maharajah has not 
only lost all relationship to religion, but 
almost of decency. He became a spend- 
thrift and, overwhelmed with debt, is an 
exile and enemy of England in Russia, 
plotting for the invasion of India, and is 
under British surveillance. Worse than 
all, he has left his family, and his wife 
died a short time since in neglect and 
broken-hearted.” 


THE REASON FOR NON-CHURCH- 
QOING. 


The Bishop of Petersborough, England, 
in reply to the claim that unattractive 
services and too long sermons are what 
prevent the church from taking a greater 
hold on the people, says : 

‘‘Unattractive services! Long ser- 
mons! Those were the things, it is said, 
that kept people away from church. 
They were told: ‘If you only have at- 
tractive service ; if you only please the 
people in the manner of your service, 
and only give them instructive and at- 
tractive sermons, you will always have 
your churches full.’ One suggested 
short, another striking, and another 
amusing sermons full of anecdotes, an- 
other bright music, another short ser- 
vices, another great services, as if they 
kept a show, and were trying to attract 
customers. Attracted by great services! 
Were ihey the attractions of great ser- 
vices that gathered together those disci- 
ples on the first day of the week, in 
upper chamber, in fear of their lives 
from their enemies? Were they attract- 
ive and bright services that gathered to- 
gether the slaves and outcasts of the 
great Roman capital, as they gathered, 
in fear and darkness, in the Catacombs 
to break bread? Were they bright and 
attractive services that caused the Scotch 
Covenanters of old to go out and wor- 
ship God on the wild hillsides? Were 


they bright and attractive services that | 


caused the old Huguenots to gather to- 
gether in secret chambers, dreading lest 
the sound of their hymns should reach 


the ears of the cruel and licentious sol- 


diery of a tyrant king? No. What gath- 
ered those men together was this: They 
felt that the life they needed for their 
souls they could find nowhere else, and 
they felt that they must perish if they 
could not obtain it, and this it was that 
drew them together for communion.” 


BREVITIES, 


Vain is he who hopes to cheat the all- 
seeing eye of Heaven. 

Conduct is the great profession; _be- 
havior is perpetually revealing us: what a 
man does tells what he is —F.. D. Hunt- 
ington. : 

Evansville, the second city in size in 
Indiana, has three hundred and fifty sa- 
loons and three breweries. Sunday is 
disregarded, and the liquor laws are not 
enforced. 

The rest of Christ is not that of torpor, 


but that of harmony; it is not refusing | a 


the struggle, but conquering in it; not 


resting from duty, but finding rest in it. 


—F’. W. Robertson. 

It is astonishing how soon the whole 
conscience begins to unravel if a single 
stitch drops; one single sin indulged in 


makes a hole you could put your head 


through.— Charles Bazton. 

Twelve different albums are now offer- 
ed as prizes for smoking certain brands 
of cigarettes. Many a boy under twelve 
years is striving for the entire collection, 
which necessitates the consumption of 


| nearly twelve thousand cigarettes.—N. Y. 


In Sheffield, Ala., says the Nashville 
Issue, the licensed saloon supports the 
public schools. One man who asserted 
that. both his sons were strong anti-pro- 
hibitionists, upon being asked why, said, 
‘‘Because they are indebted to the sa- 
loons for their schooling.” 


Trying to keep cool.— Old Mrs. Bent- 
ley—* Jane, where did you hang that 
new thermometer?” Jane—* Jist out- 
side the winder, mum.” Old Mrs. 
Bentley—* Well, gracious, Jane, bring 
it into the sittin’ room at once, an’ close 
the blinds. D’ye want to roast us to 
death ? ” 


You cannot trust a man permanently 
to do anything that he does not like to 
do. Virtue is never safe until it gets be- 
yond the point of taking care of itself. 
We are not safe until it is safe for us to 
do exactly as we want to. 
does exactly as he likes.—Rev. C. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. 

The demand for stock in the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association 
has so increased that a resolution was 
passed at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held last week, limiting the 
amount of stock purchasable by any one 
individual to $6,000. worth. This 
will prevent concentration of. power, 


An Irishman was once heard berating 
the United States Government. A 
friend, who knew him well, remarked: 
‘Ah, Pat, I know what’s the matter 
with yes. Ye'’ve stolen a U. S. blan- 
ket.” ‘* That I’ve not,” said Pat, ‘‘the 
blanket I have has me initials on it.” 
‘* How’s that?” ‘* Why, ye can see the 
U. S. for yerself her in the corner, and 
U. stands for Dennis an’ S. for Mc- 
Carty.” 

Gov. Luce of Michigan devoted a 
large portion of his annual address to 
the temperance question. After reccom- 
mending the passage of a local-option 
law, “if one can be devised free from 
constitutional objections,” he says: “If 
our constitution prohibits us from secur- 
ing an efficient law for localities, it does 
not prohibit a general prohibitory law, 
and if we are denied other opportunities, 
no doubt in the future this course will be 
resorted to.” | 


NATURAL ICE-CREAM. 


The people of Siberia in winter buy 
their milk in chunks instead of quarts. 


For convenience, it is sometimes allowed | 


to freeze about a stick, which serves as a 
handle to carry it by. The milkman 
leaves one chunk or two chunks, as the 
case may be, at the house of his custom- 
ers. The children in Irkutsk, instead of 
crying for a drink of milk, cry for a bite 
of milk. The people there in the win- 
ter-time do not say, “Be careful not to 
spill the milk,” but ‘*Be careful not to 
break the milk.” Broken milk is better 
than spilled milk, though, because there 
is an opportunity to save the pieces, 
Irkutsk people hang their milk on hooks 
instead of putting it in pans, though, of 
course, when warm spring weather comes 
on, they have to use the pans or pails, as 
the milk begins to drop down from the 
hooks.— St. Nicholas. 


— 


GET IN SOMEWHERE.—A dear little 


boy was watching with grandma, one | 


Sabbath, the people returning from 
church. She pointed out one and an- 
other to him, saying, ‘‘This is a Baptist 
lady, this isa Methodist,” etc., when 
Freddy, seven years old, said: ‘“Grand- 
ma, do you belongto the Presbyterian 
church ?” “No,” was the answer. ‘To 
the Baptist?” “No.” “Well, grand- 
ma,” said he, in his quiet, smart way, 
‘if I was in your place I’d get in some- 
where.—Dukota Prairie Pioneer. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 

Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 


most improved patterns. 3 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SCIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


“G. WIGKSON & CO.. 


| RMEOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 


fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


‘Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Ceast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNOIN 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. | 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


| Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 


Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Waites 
Proof and Submarine. — 


ches Cleaned, $1.00 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


REES. 


‘HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


419-421 Sansome St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL 


—H. Le BARON SMITH 
THE AMERBIOAN TAILOR, 

137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5,S F. 
Received a silver medal for the best suat of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 


Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 


cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 


self-measurement ed to any address. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 


street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


price of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Sent free to any address, on application. 


** Best cure for colds, cough, consumptien 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Outler 
Bros. &Co., Boston. For $l a large bottle sent prepaid- 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Frsruary 6, 18£9, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28, 1889. 


Senator Allison left for Indianapolis 


Saturday evening to-attend to-day’s con- 
ference of Iowa Republicans at that po- 
litical Mecca. It is semi-officially stated 
that Senator Allison has thrice refused 
the crown, in the form of the Treasury 
portfolio. The Iowa politicians of his 
own party are urging upon him the 
necessity of accepting, for, if his refusal 
is final, Iowa will not be represented in 
the Cabinet at all, and of course such a 
consummation would plunge the Repub- 
lic into mourning. ‘To-day Senator Alli- 
son’s appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury would give more pleasure to 
members of both Houses of Congress 
than the selection of any one else could. 
John Sherman has enemies by the score, 
and the man has not been found who 
can count Mr. Blaine’s warm enemies. 
It is certain that if both the hairs of his 
head and the enemies of his policy are 
counted, the latter sum is by far the 
greater. 
Still, the impression that Mr. Blaine 
will be Secretary of State grows every 
hour, and he is besieged at his hotel by 
the mob of place-hunters. That tire- 
some newspaper lay-figure, known as 
“ong very near the President-elect,” has 
even announced that Mr, Blaine has al- 
ready been offered the position and ac- 
cepted it. This is coupled with the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Wannamaker will 
be Postmaster-General, though there is 
a dim impression that the eminent Phila- 
delphian would have gone to Europe two 
weeks ago if he had felt sure of his 
chances. Mr. Wannamaker had been 


Originally cast for the’ part of Secretary 


of the Navy, with a vague idea that it 
would be an appropriate position for a 
Philadelphia man. His selection would 
be regarded by Congressmen as one of 
doubtful wisdom. Business men are not 
deemed of great weight in politics. The 
wealthy old merchant who goes in for 
that sort of thing is simply regarded by 
political heelers as a delightful mint to 
be run day and night. Mr. Wannamaker 
has had his own experience in that direc- 
tion. Very little is known outside his 
own city of his actual personality. 

To-morrow Secretary Whitney will 
send to the Chairman of the House 
Naval Committee a letter giving his 
views of the Samoan difficulty. Inas- 
much as the question is one purely of 
diplomacy, and the Navy is in no condi- 
tion to enter into a fight with any first- 
class power, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand what value ts to be attached 
to the views of Secretary Whitney on this 
problem. If Secretary Bayard would 
present his excuses for his painful neglect 
of the question and his inadequacy to 
handle it, and have them published in a 
cheap form for popular distribution, he 
would fill a long-felt want. The owl-like 
gentleman from Delaware, however, witi- 
holds his thoughts from meaner beings, 
and allows the world to remain awake of 
nights worrying about what he is think- 
ing. | 

On Saturday the omnibus Territorial 
bill was considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories on Saturday, and, 
as was to be expected, with little favor. 
The report will be adverse, on the ground 
that the bill affords no actual relief. Im- 
patient Representative Springer, goaded 
by his alleged success, is expected to in- 
troduce another enabling act next week 
for the admission of Arizona, Idaho and 
Wyoming. This confers upon Mr. 
Springer the proud title of ‘*Champion 
Wholesale Statesman of America.” 

The growing desire for the settlement 
of contested Congressional elections in 
the courts proper instead of the House 
itself is intensified by the probability of 
a large number of contests in the Fifty- 
first Congress. Recounts are already in 
progress in disputed districts in Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and more 
are talked of elsewhere. 

Mrs. Ye Wan and Mrs. Ye Cha, whose 
names are faithfully indicative of their 
diminutive persons, are the latest addi- 
tions to the ladies of the diplomatic 
corps. These ladies are the chief wives 
of high official dignitaries from Corea, 
that “furtherest inch of Asia,” which pro- 
fessional travelers are now delighting to 
honor. These ladies have not yet ap- 
peared in society, and so far as seen— 
and that has been only a glimpse of 
black-hooded figures waddling out of 
the railway station—are rather sorrowful 
additions to the diplomatic households. 

Minister Phelps’ departure from Eng- 
land is not regarded as an inconsolable 
loss by the entire British people. The 
days of diplomacy as a high calling ap- 
pear to be over. America gets along 
fairly well, too, without Lord Sackville. 


A memorial against infantile life in- 
surance has been signed by a large 
number of the leading residents of Phil- 
adelphia, and presented to Governor 
Beaver, requesting him to recomend to 
the Legislature the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting the placing of insurance upon 
the life of any person less than sixteen 
years old. It is believed by the signers 
of the memorial that the practice of in- 
suring the lives of infants offers a premi- 
um upon cbild murder. 


General E. A. Merritt, formerly Amer- 


ican Consul at London, said to a Chica- 


go reporter a few days ago, that the 
question of Canadian annexation is agi- 
tated even more in England than it is in 


Canada, 


Home Missionary. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. M. U.. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, gag report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the 


RESPONSES. 


Two weeks ago, a statement and request 
was sent to some sixty-six churches of 
the one hundred and. four churches of 
the missionary district of Central and 
Northern California, which read as fol- 
lows: 

“letters have just been received from 
the Secretaries of the A. H. M. Society 
in New York to this effect: “Of the $50,- 


ecutive Committee, $20,000 have been 
appropriated. Owing to the continued 
inadequacy of receipts, you are requested, 
by vote of the Executive Committee, to 
make no further arrangements for open- 
ing new work until further notice from 
us.” 

To the above, was added the request. 

* * * Your committee of the Cal- 
ifornia H. M. Society earnestly solicit 
from you a donation, if possible, of 
$ , between this and the 2oth of 
March,” etc. Nearly one-half of the 
churches appealed to have promptly 
and hearti'y responded, and we expect 
to hear from every one of the rest in a 
few days. It is like a revival of religion 
to read the replies that have come in, 
such for instance as follows: 

No. 1: “Dear Brother: Your communi- 
cation in behalf of C. H. M. S. received 
and presented to our church at Sunday 
A. M. service. Thutsday evening fol- 
lowing, at the church prayer-meeting, a 
vote was passed that we undertake to 
raise the $33 asked for, which means we 
will do it.” | 

No, 2: “Dear Brother: I think you 
can count on us for the $15 for Home 
Missions by March 2oth. Five of it I 
send to-day.” 

No.3: “In answer to the letter from 
your Committee, I have sent to-day our 
collection of $23.25 to Mr. Huchinson. 
I wish it were more.” . 

No. 4: ‘Have $10, and will get bal- 
ance—. ¢., $7—in a few days,” 

No. 5: ‘Yours with reference to A. 
H. M. S. collection just received. 
Have already been doing something, 
knowing the state of affairs. Last Sun- 
day collected $800, one dollar more 
than you ask for. Will appeal to 
and get some more next Sunday.”’ 

No. 6: “I will endeavor to meet your 
wishes with regard to $24 from our 
church to the A. H. M. S.” ° 

No. 7, “Your favor at hand acquaint- 
ing us with the action of the Executive 
Committee of the California H. M. S. 
soliciting $19 before March  zoth. 
Please put us down for $25, perhaps 
more,” 

No. 8: “I feel safe in saying our church 
will take a collection for the H. M. Soci- 
ety of $29.” 

No. 9: “After reading communication 
from you and Dr. Barrows about finances 
for A. H. M. S., can confidently say 
we can raise more than $7 you refer to, 
probably double that amount.” 

No. 10: **Have sent $10 to the Socie- 
ty in New York in answer to your circu- 
lar letter for $8.” 

No. 11: *You may rely on us for the 
$6.” 
No. 12: “Letters received; I cheer- 
fully pledge myself for both churches.” 

No. 13: ‘You shall have the $16 ap- 
plied for, on or before date mentioned.” 

No. 14: “Your circular, with postal 
card, came promptly to hand. Last 
year our public collection was $26, and 
private donation $15. We intend to do 
at least $31 this year.” 

No. 15: “We have just made up the 
sum of $9.50 for A. H. M.S. We are 
working on Dr. Barrows’ plan of self- 
support (namely, one cent a day per 
member). We shall more than double 
our gift this year. What are other 
churches doing ?” | 

And so we might add other letters or 
responses to this list. This is the kind 
of reading that tells that the true spirit is 
in our churches, It is not to be inferred 
that because a special call has been made 
at this time that our brethren have been 
indifferent to the demands of the field, 
and hence a necessity to spur them up 
to duty at the last moment. Not in the 
history of Home Missions on this coast 
has there ever been a more fruitful year 
for large and generous giving. From 
April, 1887 to April, 1888, this district 
contributed a little over $5,000 for 
Home Missions, Thisyear from April, 
1888, to Jan. 1, 1889, our gift amounts 
already to $6743, with the reasonable 
prospect that by April 1, 1889, the 
amount will be over $8000. And this is 
what one of the Secretaries writes, and we 
are glad of it: “I am always proud to 
say, and it does me lots of good when in 
New England, to talk to them about the 
contributions per member in California 
and Massachusetts.” , 

‘‘Make it a dollar and a half this year 
and we will forgive you.” 

At the General Association in Alame- 
da last October, the minimum rate talked 
about was $3.65 per resident member, 
and that, too, with no “boom” in sight. 
May we not hope for an early fulfillment 
of so grand a plan, though it may be at 
the cost of self-denial and sacrifice. 


DIED. 


TayLtor.— Died, at Anacortes, Fidalgo Is- 
land, Washington Teriitory, January 25th, 
of hemorrhage of the brain, Mrs. M. Lou- 
ise Taylor, wife of Rev. Horace J. Taylor, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 


ooo set apart for new work by the Ex- 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


On last Sunday afternoon the Congre- 
gational church of The Dalles dedicated 


| their new church building, which they 


have just completed. The new building 
stands at the northwest corner of Court 
and Fifth streets, upon alot purchased 
by the society several years ago of O. S. 
Savage. The church building is of mod- 
ern design, and is one of the most 
graceful and handsome frame church 
buildings in the State. The contract 
price was $5,600, but this sum covered 
Only the building, without the stained- 
glass windows, or heating apparatus, or 
seating. The actual cost of the building 
when complete, with its furniture, was 
about $10,000. Mr. T. Josenhalds was 
the architect, and Mr. H. Glenn the 
builder. The main auditorium and Sun- 
day-school room are on the same floor, 
and so arranged that, when thrown to- 
gether, the platform is in full view of ev- 
ery portion of the two rooms. On the 
occasion of the dedication the two rooms 
were opened together, and were filled to 
their utmost capacity, there being pres- 
ent about 500 people. Rev. T. E. 
Clapp of Portland preached an able ded- 
icatory sermon from the text, Luke vii: 
5: ‘For he loveth our nation, and hath 
built us a synagogue”; subject, “A 
House of Worship a Gift of Public Phil- 
anthropy.” At the close of the sermon 
Hon. F. A. McDonald, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, made a statement 
concerning the finances, showing that 
there was about $1,800 lacking to clear 
the building from debt. Mr. Clapp then 
made an earnest and efficient appeal for 
help, and, in about one hour’s time, 
raised $2,104.25, this entire amount be- 
ing pledged by persons in the audience. 
When the result of Mr. Clapp’s appeal 
was announced, the eyes of many of the 
members of the church were moist with 
tears. An elaborate dedicatory service 
had been prepared with great care by the 
pastor, Rev. W. C. Curtis, and, with 
grateful hearts, the pastor and congrega- 
tion united in dedicating the building 
free from all incumbrances. The music 
was under the supervision of Mr. Jesse 
Crandall, and was unusually fine. All 
of the other pastors of the city occupied 
the platform and took part in the ser- 
vices, 

Rev. T. L. Jones, a revivalist of the 
M. E. church, held revival services all 
last week in connection with the new M. 
E. church at Albina, and will continue 
them for the week to come. Many have 
been awakened, and a number of con- 


| versions have already resulted from these 


efforts. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held last Tuesday evening at the Taber- 
nacle, pursuant to a call by some one 
hundred and fifty citizens, which had 
previously been published in the daily 
papers, the outgrowth of Major Hilton’s 
stirring addresses. Judge Williams was 
Chairman of the evening. The meeting 
was addressed by Major Hilton, who 
showed, by experience in other places, 
some of the good results growing out of 
such organizations. At the close of the 
address the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 


‘Resolved, That the Chairman of this 
meeting appoint a committee of twenty- 
five citizens to perfect a Law and Order 
League, whose object shall be to encour- 
age, assist and support the city, county 
and State officers in the enforcement of 
the criminal laws and ordinances of the 


| State and city, and, especially, those 


laws which prohibit the keeping open of 
saloons on Sunday and the sale of intox- 
icating liquors to minors and drunkards,” 


Under the resolution, Judge Williams 
named the following Committee: Wil- 
liam Wadhams, temporary Chairman; E. 
G. Hugltes, A. S. Frank, J. O. P. Lowns- 
dale, Dr. G. M. Wells, Charles E. Ladd, 
David Dagleish, A. M. Smith, Z. T. 
Wright, G. M. Miller, E. S. Larsen, E. 
Quackenbush, J. E. Hazeltine, F. E. 
Beach, H. W. Corbett, James Steel, 
William J. Honeyman, H,. Thielsen, E. 
C. Bronaugh, C. H. Woodard, L. M. 
Parrish, J. K. Gill, N. J. Blagen, N. S. 
Dygeit, George W.Staver. The name 
of Judge Williams was added to the 
Committee by vote. Some definite plan 
of action will soon be outlined, and the 
work of the League begun. This is an 
important movement. The future well- 
being of our city depends upon it. It is 
a step in the right direction at last. 
Those named on the Committee are 
among the oldest, best-known and most 
influential of our citizens, and fairly 
represent our leading business interests. 
This Committee may be safely looked to 
to formulate some intelligent plan of 
action whereby existing laws may be en- 
forced. We probably have laws enough 
to conserve the morality of the commu- 
nity. Failure to enforce those we have 
engenders disregard for law in general, 
and weakens the moral forces everywhere. 
by too much law. 
law is-a dead letter unless supported by 
public sentiment. 

Mason Long; the converted gambler 
from Fort Wayne, Indiana, spoke here 
twice during the past week. He comes 
with the best of recommendations, 

Communion was observed in the First 
church to-day. The occasion was an in- 
spiring one. Twenty-one persons united 
with the church—fifteen on profession 
and six by letter. Preparatory to the 
‘service, the pastor gave a brief discourse 


from Acts 2: xlii, “And they continued 


steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and 


“prayers.” God is to govern—we to 


obey. If we do this, all will be well. 
The experience of these early Christians 
is an object lesson for all the ages, There 


church of that place. 


{ Pennsylvania to excavate in ruins of an- 


been shown that this kind of insurance 


believe and be baptized. Two things 
God does for us—forgives our sins and 
imparts to us the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Let us be like those early Christians— 
become so absorbed by our love for 
Christ and his work that there will be no 
room in our hearts for the entanglements 
of this world to gain a lodgment. 
Feb. 3, 1889. HISME. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


_ Lady Grizel Baillie, of Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, has been formally admitted to the 
office of deaconess by the Presbytery of 
Selkirk. She is said to be the first 
woman who has applied for admission to 
this office in the Church of Scotland. 


The twenty-two missionary societies 
in the United States managed by women, 
and whose support comes from women, 
support 751 missionaries, and last year 
contributed $1,038,253. Since their or- 
ganization they have contributed $10,- 
335154. | 

United States Minister Strauss has 
induced the Sultan of Turkey to allow 
the explorers sent out by the University of 


cient Babylon for two years. This fa- 
vor has been vainly sought for by repre- 
sentatives of European powers. 


There are, says Mr. George Kennan, 
in one of his Siberian articles published — 
in the Century, thirty rum-shops to ev- 
ery school throughout Western Siberia, 
and thirty-five rum-shops to every school 
throughout Eastern Siberia, and in a 


proportion between the facilities for edu- 
cation, and the facilities for intoxication, 
one cannot reasonably expect to find 
clean, orderly or prosperous villages. 


The London Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, has resolved 
to press upon Parliament the necessity 
of a law prohibiting the insurance of the 
lives of children. The Secretary of that 
society says in a communication to a 
leading London journal, that the cases 
are not to be counted in which it has 


fosters the most depraved of parents, 
and ends in the death of the little ones 
by suffocation, starvation, exposure, and 
other heartrending cruelties. The soci- 
ety has been instrumental in rescuing 
some of the insured children. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


> 
Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand; 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 
ed for bringing the school up to the paying 
point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. Address 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. | 


There is a very attractive timeliness in 
several of the articles in the February Aflan- 
tic: ‘‘New Talking-Machines,” ‘‘The Spirit 
of American Politics as Shown in the Late 
Elections,’’ ‘‘A Plea for Humor,” ‘‘Under 
which King?” etc. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Publishers, Boston. 


$5.00 sent to Smith’s Cash Store, 418 Front 
street, S. F., will secure you 100 lbs dried 
fruits (13 different kinds) properly boxed or 
sacked, in shipping order. Give it a trial; 
*tis bound to please you. Be sure to men- 
tion this paper. 


To oblige a good deacon who makesit, and 
our friends: and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE PactirFic office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


BOOKS. 


TEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
holidays now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchi: gs. Photogravures, 
Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the Illustrator’s art. 


BOOKLETS for Chi'dhood, Youth 
and Age.in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BCOKS and HYMNALS 
in full variety of sizis and bindings. 


STATIONERY In all staple and fash- 
ionable styles. 


Open Evenings. 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


We forget that any | 


and gives new lifeand strength 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure forCorns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
comfort the feet. léc. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. Y- 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. | 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 
_ BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimove 


are three things for us to do—repent, | 


country where there exists such a dis- | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate Boe. 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya Baxina Pow- 
DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE 


135 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - : CAL. 


Bibles and Testaments 


In great variety. 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society constantly on hand. | 


GEO. 0. MoCONNELL, 
Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Depositary. | 
Dist. Sup’t. 


“INFIDELITY A FAILURE.” 


BY REV. SCOTT F. HERSHEY, FH.D. 


Every minister, Sunday-school teacher and 
Christian worker would get great power from 
this book. Every intellig nt young man who 
is skeptical will have his doubts removed by > 
reading it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’’ 
says of it: ‘‘In style it is next to Ruskin.’ 
The New York ‘‘Observer”’ says of it: ‘‘Rev.. 
Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., isa young man of 
rare ability and heroic temperament. His 
style is forcible and pungent, and adorned 
with natural and appropriate figures «f speech, 
which is never marred by anything like sensa- 
tionalism.’’ The first edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and to be had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishers’ price, $1; reduced to 
80 cents. Address tcott F. Hershey, 936 B.S... 
W., Washington, D. CO. 
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on thePacifie Coast. / 


Oldest Chartered Be 16 
| Capital Stock 


Sureus> 700,000.00. 
AvResources $ 4,356,175.94, 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 
respectfully ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


| R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 
tan Franciseo, Cal, Ast, 188s. 


MASON HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 


tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and‘keeping in tune. 


KOHLER 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


| 137 Post St., San Francisco. 


told Silver 


XS" Old work finished equal to new. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


| oS” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. _47 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, CASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITCHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


and Nickel Plating 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
| E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., 8. F. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


86 lbs. Unpitted Plums............. for $1 00 
84 lbs. Good Dried Grapes ......... for $1 00 
22 lbs. fair quality, Raisins......... for $1 00 
20 lbs. better grade Raisins.......... for $1 (0 
12 lbs. choice Table Raisins...... ...for $1 00 
25 lbs. good French Prunes.......... for $1 00 
25 Ibs. Sun-dried Apples ..... ..... for $1 00. 


25 lbs. Alden ¢ried Apples 2d quality for $1 00 


MARVELOUS! 


It is truly astonishing what can be done with a single dollar when properly used. We mean 
to reduce shopping to a science for those who study economy—and offer until sold: . 


that you have the best value you ever bought. 


26 lbs. Apricots sun dried, dark....for $1 00 
85 lbs. Dried Peaches, old, good.... .for $1 00 
20 lbs. Dried Peaches, new......... .for $1 00! 
25 lbs. California Black Figs........ for $1 00 | 


14 lbs. best new Dates.............. for $1 00 
16 cans Table Grapes, 2d quality....for $1 00 
14 cans American Sardines.......... for $1 00 
10 cans best French Sardines........ for $1 00 
16 cans Lobsters, gocd 2d quality....for $1 00 
22 papers Standard Baking Soda.....for $1 00 
35 lbs No. 1 White or Colored Beans for ¢1 00 
20 lbs, good Brown Sugar........... for $1 00 
14 cans assorted spices(%lbs.)...... for $1 00 
20 lbs. ficest Laundry Starch........ for $1 00 
86 cakes nice Toilet Soap............ for $1 00 


25 papers Vegetable Seeds, ass’td....for $1 00 


Order by first mail; send money with order; mention this paper, sure, and you will find 
A complete list ef family supplies published 
monthly; sample. sent free on application. Address 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 
DEPOSITORY, 
135 MARKET ST, -~ - 


OF” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty..gy | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Come, Fellow Farmers! 3 


It is the good thin 
Here is AF gs and the new things you want. 


atalogue fullof them! Do you want tested 


nators? I aim to have mine just such. Do you 
Z want new varieties that are really good, and not 
Y merely novelties? I aim to have mine such. Do 
oe want seed that the dealer himself has faith enough 
fo n to warrant? I warrant mine, as see Catalogue. bo 
you want an exceptionally large collection to select from? 
Mine is such. Do you want them directly from the grower? 
Lgrowa portion of mine—few seedsmen grow any! My 
Vegetable and E 
body. J 


‘lower Seed Catalogue for 1889 FR 


J. H. GREGOR 


E to every- 
Y, Marblehead, Mass. 


STREET. 
NEw YORE, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


735 Market Street, - 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE 


San Francisco, Cal- 


$ 1,000,000.00, 
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